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MEMORIES OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


By Louisa A’HONESTY NASH. 


W* had the happy fortune to be 

near neighbors of Mr. Charles 
Darwin, of world notoriety, for about 
four years. Our house and grounds 
were at one end of the village, his 
house and grounds at the other. Be- 
tween, the village street seemed to 
crawl its lazy length—never any 
bustle or stir but when the little ones 
turned out of school twice a day, or 
Sundays, when the villagers walked 
to and from their parish church that 
had been standing there, its old yew 
guarding it, about eight hundred 
years. The neat little cottages—no 
two or three alike—stood near to- 
gether, with trim little gardens front- 
ing the street, each with its little 
fence and wicket gate, and bright 
flowers through the Summer-time. 
Some of these cottages were old-time 
homes, built of cob, set in transverse 
posts of timber, that had stood (some 
upright, some diagonally set) holding 
up the old thatched roof. Within 
might be still seen the great square 
chimney, the ‘‘inglenook,” inside 
which the old folks had sat and kept 
warm for generations, while the hams 
and bacon sides hung up high to 
smoke. 

But these had mostly given place to 
the warm red brick and rich red tile, 
lightened at intervals by the coat of 
plaster and the newer slate, that 


brightens and silvers in the shining 
sun. And there were three little vil- 
lage stores, where the enterprising 
tradesman had covered his little gar- 
den plot all over witha ‘‘shop front,” 
extending to the village street. At 
the head of the village it branched 
into two more roads, widening at the 
branching place into an open space. 
On one side of this stood the parish 
church. There were several breaks 
in the cottage rows as you passed up 
the street. The trim little houses 
gave place to low walls, with trees 
peering over from the other side. 
Open iron gateways (that had taken 
the place of the heavy oaken doors) 
revealed a large house within, where 
the squire,or some other ‘‘great folks,” 
dwelt. 

In one of these lived Miss Eliza- 
beth Wedgewood, daughter of the old 
Staffordshire master potter, Josiah 
Wedgewood, and Mrs. Darwin’s eld- 
est sister. A wonderful old lady she 
was of 84, with intellectual faculties 
of a high order, all fresh and keen, 
and a heart all the warmer and 
more benevolent for its long stay 
in a world where there is much 
to love and much to pity. In another 
such house lived Dr. Frank Darwin, 
the hume-son who helped his father 
through his declining years, and in 
the house at the further end, as I have 
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said, had lived for thirty years that 
great father of his. These large 
houses all open out at the back (as 
did our own) on their lawns and gar- 
dens, and meadow land, and farm- 
steads, and conservatories, and gar- 
deners’ cottages. 

So do the well-to-do English people 
live, side by side, and often heart to 
heart, with their poorer brethren, 
going in and out among them, minis- 
tering to their wants and sympathizing 
with their joys. Ah! the happy, sim- 
ple life of the English country village, 
‘*far from the madding crowd,” is a 
picture that does not find its counter- 
part over here, and that few Ameri- 
cans can understand, and conse- 
quently appreciate. 

Such was the little Kentish village, 
eighteen miles from busy London, 
and, at the time the Darwins chose it 
for their home, about twelve miles 
from a railroad. But then the roads 
were such that a lady could walk, or 
drive a two-wheeled donkey cart on 
them the whole year round, except 
the snow were to fall and hide up the 
road a little while. The English 
people never forgot the lessons they 
learned in road-making from the 
sturdy old Romans, and they have 
not yet arranged to work out or to 
play out their road tax! Our road 
opened out a few miles upon one of 
the veritable. old Roman roads, the 
highway between London, Maidstone 
and the Kentish coast. Legends of 
these old-school éxdustrial schoolmas- 
ters still survive. There is Czsar’s 
well, where Cesar is said to have 
stamped his foot and water welled up. 
A few miles further on the soldiers 
saw a raven fly, and Cesar said: 
‘‘Follow the course of the raven’s 
flight, and it will bring us toa stream.” 
They reached a little river, and it is 
called to this day the Raven’s bourne. 

Now the village of Down seems sa- 
cred to the memory of Charles Dar- 
win. The place stands high—and it 
is up, not down, to get there. Down 
(from the A. S. dun, a hill) is as high 
as the topmost pinnacle of St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral. The air is pure and brac- 
ing, and Mr. Darwin thought he could 
count on quiet and seclusion for his 
work. Still people found him out. 
He would tell how a German one day 
found admittance, and, taking a seat 
himself, said: ‘‘Sit down and tell me 
about your theories,” keeping his seat 
for two whole hours to listen. Not so 
an American visitor, who had driven 
from London ‘‘just to shake you by 
the hand,” he said. And _ having 
shaken him by the hand he departed 
according to his word. 

Up to the last few years Charles 
Darwin would make expeditions into 
the country—sometimes riding an old 
pony, sometimes walking—looking 
for orchids in the Cudham woods. 
This was at the time of his book on 
the ‘‘ Fertilization of Orchids.” In 
his greenhouse were the old plants on 
which he had so often bent his eyes 
under his shaggy eyebrows, and when 
he had no further use for them, he 
gave some of these plants to us. 
I feel sorry now we did not keep 
one always with us, a household god, 
as his memento. ‘Those shaggy eye- 
brows of his used to bother his wife 
when he had his photograph taken, 
for she said, ‘‘ they prevent his ever 
having any eyes in a photograph.”’ 
Speaking of them himself, I remem- 
ber one day, when lunching at the 
house, he called my attention to the 
picture of his father, a large oil 
painting on the dining-room wall, in 
which I could discover no family like- 
ness. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘my father 
used to wonder how I came by my 
heavy brow—not my inheritance, he 
was sure—and he used to say he 
never noticed them until I returned 
from my long voyage on board the 
‘ Beagle,’ and he believed they grew 
to that size because of my observing 
all the time,” and then he would 
laugh heartily. Mr. Darwin’s laugh 
was the most spontaneous, cheery 
laugh in the world, makinga stranger 
feel at home at once. 

Charles Darwin’s laugh did people 
good to hear. The heartiest I ever 
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heard from him was once when he 
asked me about some bird on which 
the conversation turned, and I an- 
swered as if I was only talking to my 
children, “Oh, it was only a little 
dickey-bird.”” With shame I thought 
afterwards, what a definition for a 
great naturalist’s ears. But then 
there was such a sweet, child-like 
simplicity about the great man, you 
would forget he was great, because 
he was always interested in the littles 
that make up everyday talk so much. 
I remember once having been to see 
his wife with a young niece, who hap- 
pened to have a bunch of some wild 
berries inher hand. We had left, and 
got as far as the iron gate leading out 
into the road, when Mr. Darwin came 
running after us with all his might. 
‘* You will think me half cracked, I 
am afraid, but after you had gone I 
thought I should like your niece to 
let me have some of those berries. 
You see the bloom is on them.” The 
child was proud enough to share 
them with such a neighbor. Just 
then he was studying the wherefore 
of the bloom on fruit. 

Before leaving England, and after 
our home at the end of the village 
(Down, in Kent) was broken up, I 
stayed a day or two at the Darwins’ 
to say good-bye. And this was the 
order of his day: Up early, acouple of 
hours before the family breakfast, when 
he prepared himself a cup of coffee in 
his room, not liking to stir any of 
the household servants up so early. 
Then to work at his observations. 
That day he came into the dining- 
room with his hat and a round warm 
cloak on, carrying carefully a precious 
plant. Some change, in which he 
wanted us all to observe with him, 
blended with an apology for inter- 
rupting, for he was always the most 
courteous of men. After the family 
breakfast came his hour of relaxa- 
tion, when he would have a game of 
backgammon in the drawing-room with 
his wife. And then he would retire to 
his study and rest on the couch while 
she read some light book or the daily 


correspondence to him. It was only 
by husbanding his little natural 
strength by these periodical rests 
that he was able to get through the 
gigantic tasks he did. Study and 
observations till lunch, and again 
after it a short respite. Between 4 
and 5 he generally came into the 
drawing-room for the ladies’ tea and 
to chat generally with any one calling 
at that time. 

I can see him now sitting up on an 
unusually high, old-fashioned, cre- 
tonne-covered armchair, with his feet 
on a high footstool, so as to be level 
with the fire in the grate. He was 
then in failing health, and Dr. Andrew 
Clarke was very careful of these little 
things. 

I remember at a dinner party in his 
own house, his saying to me on tak- 
ing his place, ‘‘ Excuse my shuffling 
so under the table. I am hunting the 
warm slippers I slip my feet into.” 

By medical order his dinner was not 
begun with the usual soup. So the 
butler brought him round the next 
course out of order, for which he 
made a simple little apology to me, 
sitting next him. Before the dessert 
was handed round, he said, quietly: 

‘“*T am tired now, I must go and 
rest.” 

After dinner, when there was no 
special company, he would have 
another game of backgammon with 
Mrs. Darwin, and retire early before 
the rest of the family. Once when 
there had been some music and sing- 
ing—my husband had been playing 
Beethoven—Mr. Darwin said (which 
is likewise noticed in his biography) 
in such a simple, regretful way: 

‘“*‘Tam not able to get the enjoy- 
ment from music that I did when I 
was young. I suppose from turning 
my attention always to other things, 
the musical corner of my brain has got 
atrophied.” 

If the musical corner had got 
atrophied, he had not allowed the 
philanthropic corner to wither. Any 
case of trouble or sickness met the 
ready sympathy—and many an appe- 
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tizing invalid’s dinner was carried out 
from the Darwins’ kitchen to the sick 
cottagersaround them. They had the 
faculty of attaching themselves to 
those about them—the poor blessed 
them, and in their own household 
there were four or five trusted old 
servants whose home had been with 
them ever since they kept house. I 
remember once during an_ illness 
inquiring of the butler how Mr. Dar- 
win was, when he said, ‘* Master’s ill- 
nesses now-a-days are nothing to what 
they used to be. About thirty years 
ago, many’s a time when I was helping 
nurse him, I’ve thought he would have 
died in myarms.” Mr. Darwinsought 
to make the village thrifty by managing 
their benefit club. It delighted him to 
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tell that Down was such a healthy 
place; the people were so much longer 
lived than in other places; that he 
had got the actuary of the Benefit 
Club, of which Down was a branch, 
to arrange a special grade of bonuses 
forthe Downites. I notice he says 
somewhere in a letter, *‘As for my- 
self, I believe that I have acted rightly 
in steadily following and devoting my 
life to science. I feel noremorse from 
having committed any great sin, but 
have often and often regretted that I 
have not done more direct good to my 
fellow-creatures.””’ From the great 
benevolence of his nature I can well 
believe that at times this regret was 
very strong. 
(To be Continued.) 


RACE STUDIES. 


IV.—ITALY. 


By F. L. 


Southern Europe has been called the 
‘*Graveyard of a Better Past,” and 
as the statesman Cavour observes, the 
hope of revival depends less on the 
generosity of powerful neighbors 
than on the vitality of the sparks yet 
lingering in the ashes of degeneration. 

Italy, from that point of view, 
might claim a comparatively bright 
prospect of national resurrection. It 
may be true that her medizval stars 
owe their fame partly to the contrast 
of the surrounding darkness, but the 
fact remains that inthe course of the 
last five hundred years, the birthland of 
Raphael and Columbus has had the one 
decidedly prominent man in almost 
every branch of human pursuit. 

It would, indeed, be strange if 
time had entirely smothered the seeds 
of bygone ages. Race will tell, and 
under strange disguises the character- 
traits of the successive conquerors of 
the fair peninsula can still be traced 
in their modern descendants. The 
ambition of the world-conquering 
Romans still asserts itself at every 
favorable opportunity. ‘‘When the 
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legions of the Czsars were routed by 
the iron-fisted barbarians of the 
North,” says Heine, ‘‘ Rome sent 
dogmas across the Alps and con- 
trived to regain the sceptre of the 
world for a dozen centuries,—by a 
change of method, but with undimin- 
ished energy of enterprise.” The 
boundlessness of that enterprise is 
strikingly illustrated in the reform- 
plans of the first Napoleon; its reck- 
lessness in the writings of Niccolo 
Machiavelli. In 1810, when the 
marvelous Corsican had almost be- 
come Emperor of Europe, he seems 
to have valued his power only as a 
steppingstone to still more gigantic 
achievements. According to the 
memoirs of Las Casas, his ulterior 
schemes appear to have included the 
plan of starving England into a com- 
promise, completing the union of 
France with the confederation of the 
Rhine, Spain, Portugal and Holland, 
and then using the consolidated 
strength of Western Europe to crush 
the power of the Czar, and form a 
defensive and offensive alliance of 
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progressive nations. As a check 
upon the eastward progress of the 
Russian Empire, a Federation of 
Mohammedan Powers was to be 
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CARDINAL JACOBINI, 
strengthened by the restoration of the 
Black Sea Provinces, the Holy See 
was to be transferred to Paris in. or- 
der to facilitate the ‘‘control of 
politico-spiritual agencies,” and the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain 
to be offset by the construction of 
bomb-proof floating batteries (an an- 
ticipation of our ironclads), besides 
the construction of a fortified military 
overland road to the East Indies, and 
a line of escort ships guarding the 
ocean highway between Western 
Europe and the east coast of North 
America,—in short, a moral and 
physical reconstruction of the civilized 
world. 

That outline of objects is matched 
by the programme of means suggested 
in the works of Machiavelli, whose 
principe is to attain the goal of abso- 
lute power, by ascending to every 
height of ingenuity, and descending 
to the very lowest depths of treachery 
and meanness. ‘‘First gain the victory 
at any price, and then chant the pre- 
scribed Te Deums,”’ was Prince 





Eugene's summary of that system of 
moral philosophy. 

‘** The reason that modern Italy has 
established no foreign colonies,” says 
a correspondent of the Cologne Ga- 
sette, ‘‘may be found in her lack of 
discretion rather than of enterprise; 
her proconsuls are in too great a 
hurry to get rich and-do not know 
when to stop.” He then quotes some 
queer reports from the attempted set- 
tlement on the east coast of Africa, 
where a plenipotentiary of the Italian 
Government had blackmailed nearly 
all the well-to-do Musselmans by ar- 
resting them on trumped-up charges 
and offering to authorize their release 
in consideration of a ‘‘ security” in 
cash, besides setting his traps for 
bribery boodle all around. 

The sagacity of the Bonapartes 
and of several of the princes of the 
House of Savoy precluded such mis- 
takes; but the limits of their ambi- 
tion were defined only by circumstan- 
tial considerations. ‘‘ Let him have 
half the island of Corsica,” said the 
humorist Wieland, after the battle of 
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Waterloo. “For what purpose?” 
** So that he can amuse himself con- 
quering}the other half.” 

During the chaos following the 
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downfall of the Roman Empire the 
Saracens contrived to possess them- 
selves of Sardinia, Sicily, and sev- 
eral harbors on the south coast of the 
and 


peninsula, the admixture of 





ROMAN TYPES. 
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Semitic blood can still be traced in 
the commercial talent of the Italian 
coast-dwellers (many of whom can 
also claim descent from the Mercury- 
worshipping Greeks), and in the re- 
markable precocity of their young- 
sters. 

A Neapolitan gamin of six years 
will try to repay the banter of a 
stranger im kind, and in a game of 
repartee can hold his own against a 
whole schoolroom of young North- 
landers. Young Savoyards, with no 


visible means of support, make their 
way as far as Paris and Vienna, but 
cannot begin to compete with their 
Southern neighbors. 

‘*That depot cicerone is_ sick 
again; I wonder if we could not take 
his place and make a couple of 
scudi,”” Alfred Meissner heard a 
street Arab whisper to his chum near 
a railway station of the Eternal City. 
Seeing a chance of fun, the traveler 
concluded to encourage that project. 
‘‘Are you anything of a guide?” he 
asked the shrewder looking of the 
two young rascals. 

‘**Oh, si, Signore, I made many a 
dollar at helping gentlemen like you. 
Do you want to see the sights of the 
city, and the fine shops ?” 

‘*Never mind the shops; what I 
should like to see is the great monu- 
ments of ancient times. Do you 
know anything about them?” 

‘*That’s me; this way, sir,” said 
the little scamp, after whispering a 
word to his partner; “‘ this way, Sig- 
nore, it’s only.a few squares to the 
Campo Santo.” 

‘Santo? what saints are buried 
there?” 

‘* All of them, sir; Sts. Peter, Paul 
and Virgilio—and it’s the place 
where they killed John the Baptist, 
where he ss 

‘*Never mind; do you know where 
they killed Julius Cesar?” 

‘*Cesar? Let me see—oh, yes, 
its two squares from here; you can 
still see the bullet holes in the wall 
where they fired their pistols at him!” 

** Indeed? could we get a look at 
that?” 

‘*T suppose so, but ” after some 
reflection, ‘‘ strangers can’t get in ex- 
cept on Saturdays; but my uncle can, 
and he could get you one of those 
flattened bullets for two scudi, if I’d 
know where to find you this evening; 
when you get home you can sell it 
for ten dollars, easy. He was a great 
man, wasn’t he, that Cesar?” 

‘* Yes, of course; you saw him, 
didn’t you?” 

** Well, no,” with a gleam of sus- 
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picion, ‘‘ but I heard my grandfather 
talk about him. He used to weara 
red uniform or something like that. 
They had a song about him, too, I 
think.” 

** Did you ever hear about the poet 
Virgil?” 

“Yes, that is, I know the house, 
he used to run that place on the cor- 
ner of Coma and Ripa streets.” 

**Owned a taverna, did he?” 

‘*A taberna, you mean,” corrected 
the young scholar. 

‘* Yes, it was a sort of music hall, 
a concert room with a restaurant,”’ 
etc., etc., till the source of inspira- 
tion was stopped by the payment of 
the stipulated scudi. 

Is it not possible that a similar gift 
of impromptu controversy encouraged 
Prince Pico della Mirandola on that 
memorable New Year’s day of 1488 
to publish a list of nine hundred 
theses which he offered to defend 
against all the scholars of Christian 
Europe? Signor Crispi a few years 
ago complained that a young Italian 
deputy can be refuted, but never 
silenced. ‘‘They would rather have 
us lose an hour of precious time in 
the crisis of national danger,” he said, 
**than lose an opportunity for dis- 
playing their wit.” 

That passion evolved the improv- 
visatori of the eighteenth century, 
who agreed to discuss any desired 
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topic in public, under the onerous 
condition of carrying on the debate in 
rhyme, and no power of medizval 
despots could stop the satire of 
pamphleteers who risked liberty and 
life by affixing their lampoons to the 
walls of the public streets. In de- 
fault of better butts, the cities of 
medieval Italy quizzed each other, 
and the revivalist Savanarola added 
fuel to the fire of banter by his fanci- 
ful localization of the seven cardinal 
vices, denouncing Genoa as the head- 
quarters of pride, Florence of avarice, 
Venice of luxury, Bologna of wrath, 
Milan of gluttony, Rome of envy, 
and Naples of laziness. The Floren- 
tinesmay thus have been made the 
scapegoats of a national foible which 
avoids the odium of unpopularity by 
all sorts of shrewd devices, like that 
of Andrew Doria, who received the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth on board 
of a gilded galley and wound up a 
splendid banquet by flinging ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of plate overboard 
—after observing the precaution to 
surround the ship with a circle of 
submerged nets. The ultra Scotch 
thrift of impoverished Italian aristo- 
crats avoids expenses by the use 
of coaches with adjustable family 
coats-of-arms, which can be changed 
at short notice, as the otherwise 
identical chariot passes from hand to 
hand. 


(70 be Continued.) 




















NEGATIVE DAYS. 


By Harriet E. 


HERE come negative days in 
our lives—to the most of us— 
when all that we do, all we say seem 
nothing to us. We are in a complete 
state of passivity, victims of circum- 
stance or mood, enthralled by a 
lethargy with a destructiveness to 
our peace of mind, stability of char- 
acter and execution that would be 
effectual were we not to strive to 
disengage it. There then seems to 
be no spontaneity of thought and 
buoyancy of spirit, no relish for life 
and its interests. One seems sepa- 
rated from these, set apart for the 
nonce, viewing all through a mist. 
Woman with all her greater endow- 
ment of vitality and endurance has 
also the larger share of this minor 
make-up. Her nature is more sus- 
ceptible to surrounding and mias- 
matic influences. Her moods, which 
some one describes as a string of 
beads, are hung on a frailer cord, 
more readily unstrung. Given, for 
the most part, a smaller life to lead, 
smaller things for her attention, she 
succumbs sooner to small trials. 
Some there are who are so evenly 
poised that outside influences seldom 
reach them save that of real calamity. 
They cannot understand these lesser 
shades in others. Shadows thrown 
from some subtle, invidious presence 
—phantoms of the brain, mayhap. 
Alleviation for this sombre suffering, 
which seems often a mental charac- 
teristic in its manifestation, there 
surely is. The study of effect fol- 
lowed to the cause will magnify this 
theory. There are some whose lives 
are embittered by not merely days 
but periods of long duration of these 
doleful lapses. Their cure requires al- 
most superhuman efforts. Melan- 
cholia is one of the worst’ diseases 
that can infect man, casting its bane- 
ful emanations upon all in its wake, 
like some pestilential presence spread- 
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ing with epidemic force, or some 
hideous, horrible beast discharging 
venomous stings from its murky at- 
mosphere. 

Some of the causes are hereditary, 
which may be overcome undoubtedly ; 
physical through a disobedience of 
the laws of nature and health; loss of 
sleep and the reaction of befogged 
condition, exposure, intemperance, 
overwork, disappointments, business 
losses and other failures of life, 
poverty, insufficient or innutritious 
food, prolonged mental excitement, 
extreme religious fervor which leads 
to morbidity, a dwelling of thought 
upon one subject, sorrow, tempera- 
ment, uneven condition of life, cli- 
mate, excess or deficiency of faculties, 
or perversity, reaction after great 
joy, and, organization. 

That which in childish years is 
temper in time becomes moods in adult 
age. Scott says of one of his char- 
acters: ‘‘ It was conscience that pre- 
pared this mental phantasmagoria.” 
But ‘conscience is emotion not judg- 
ment. Intellect judges.’’ Cautiousness 
and love of approbation are prime 
causes. Will power may be too pas- 
sive, self-esteem or courage too small, 
or there may be a lack of faith. 
Some who observe hygienic princi- 
ples are subject to this trouble. 

“‘Unrestrained emotion—all emo- 
tion which is not entirely under control 
—is a weed that chokes the mind. We 
need pruning and clearing and lopping, 
lest our intelligence become a wilder- 
ness;” but arbitrary measures would 
produce an arbitrary creature, a de- 
formed product of convention. Too 
much decision robs the beauty and 
need of simplicity. One should yield 
a little to nature—allow her sway. 
Woman has been primitive so long it 
is hard for her to get above conven- 
tion. She has always been, and is 
still, to a certain extent, restricted. 
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In first, clothing, which entails ill- 
health; food with a like result; in 
thought bound by what others say, 
her fathers believed, fearing to ap- 
proach the novel, liberal, mysterious, 
thereby putting limitations on her in- 
crease of recognition; in irregularity, 
productive of irregular temper; in 
superstition rather than a clear un- 
derstanding faith ; in sentimentalism— 
fast fading away—which weakens 
intellect and morals. In these she 
has made herself less than she should 
be. When she asserts herself in these 
woman’s highest rights, when she 
breaks these shackles, when she 
claims independent thought and liv- 
ing, the results in her improved con- 
dition, physically, mentally and 
morally, will be so evident that no 
check will be given her, and her 
mind will have less of the volatile in 
its nature. She will be allowed her 
own individuality to work out as a 
woman in woman’s lines. 

To dethrone this mental monster of 
dismal mien we would throttle it with 
a vehemence that would immediately 
extinguish it if we could. But once 
doing is not enough. We must pro- 
long the labor of patient weeding. 
Taken in its incipient stage this dis- 
ease may be averted. When the cause 
is known one can work for the cure. 
**What women want is vitality, nerve 
and spirit force, good dispositions, 
calm judgments, which all summed 
up mean knowledge.” One may 
digest volumes on how to have a 
clear mind without remembering it 
all. In epitome, the secret is: mod- 
eration, good stimuli and food, health, 
repose. Let goof self not only men- 
tally, morally, but physically. Take 
natural, easy positions insitting, walk- 
ing and standing. Work easily but 
carefully. 

I once knew a woman with a fen- 
chant for funerals and funereal topics 
in conversation. With the most saint- 
like but woe-begone expression she 
would eagerly describe the last funeral 
she had attended. Her attire tallied 
with her mind aspect. Her face was 


dark and sallow. Nowonder! Her 
life had a shadow and she was reflect- 
ing it in her character rather than 
stepping out of it into healthy sun- 
shine. This was a mental malaria, 
and like the physical disease, product- 
ive of lapses in results. One day 
good, the next bad. | 

Let human nature work out its own 
individuality; give exercise to each 
faculty ; cultivate and preserve health ; 
let none be dominated by the mate- 
rial. In the words of a writer: ‘‘ Let 
mentaland this inner or psychic power 
assert their sway. The entire scen- 
ery of life will be transformed. Un- 
suspected stores of energy will be 
liberated. Mankind will live in ex- 
altation and enthusiasm. There will 
be abounding life, not plodding exist- 
ence. Life will then be what Emer- 
son says it should always be, an ec- 
stacy.’’ Impossible, impracticable, 
you say. Nay, try it and see. If 
men and women would only see both 
sides of life, the spiritual as well as 
the material, there would be more joy 
in living. 

Deviation should not bring despair. 
‘*Sins repented of form the steps of 
the ladder whose top reaches into the 
highest heavens.” If life seems to 
have been shattered in pieces take 
them up again and put them together. 
By these we are lifted higher. Al- 
though sorrows will come, though our 
wishes may be changed, reversed or 
thwarted, there is nothing that can- 
not be borne. It is interesting to 
contemplate the extent of man’s pos- 
sibility in cheerful yieldance to the 
inevitable; endurance and acceptance 
of things placed in his path; power 
to curb rising objections; the extent 
and power of his will. ‘‘ A superior- 
ity to circumstances, a divine disre- 
gard of environment, and a oneness 
with the strongest path of the uni- 
verse, the things that are unseen 
means more than appears on the sur- 
face.” A knowledge of one’s ownca- 
pacity will enable one to follow this 
statement. We must learn to feel 
the depth of life in each word and ac- 
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tion, however trifle. Behind each 
substance there is something else. 
Every angry word or look, every dis- 
contented feeling, every unjust opin- 
ion of others, every impure thought, 
retard progress, mean retrogression. 
Every folly makes life seem vanity. 
But with a conscious feeling for and 
weighing of everything that comes in 
the daily path, we may say all is not 
vanity, this is not “a vale of tears,” 
life is worth living. 

Life is all too short to waste one 
precious moment in repining. All 
these, though but grains of sand to 
time and that but a particle of eter- 
nity, are constituents of the whole. 
Carpe diem is a thought to carry 
with us in our lives. The bravest 
soldiers are always chosen for the 
worst and most exposed battles. Yet 
discontent and doubt have their eyes 
in the mental economy. They are 
the electric charges that purify the 
atmosphere of life. They make the 
realty and faith more secure. 

A grumbling, discontented spirit, 
resulting from ill-health, dissatisfac- 
tion or a perverted will, may come 
from a Christian, but I doubt it. I 
do not believe in some Christianity. 
The agonies of the flesh and spirit 
suffered by the Divine Teacher re- 
fute the idea. For the correct exer- 
cise of the Christian spirit each fac- 
ulty must be brought into play in a 
normal manner; no excesses, and as 
little as possible of deficiencies. No 
exact rule can be prescribed for the 
cure of these mental diseases other 
than the showing of a few of the 
causes. Each must find out his pecu- 
liar malady and work for its cure with 
assistance and by his own will. 

Some one has said that ‘‘ there are 
moments when a man is almost a god 
—this is when he is sincere. But 
there are so many men in the world, 
keen as a hawk in seeing little points, 
and availing themselves of them, but 
blind as a mole in beholding the 
measure of the circumference.’’ To 
those in sorrow the knowledge that 
the ripened soul has only gone a little 
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farther on the road should be suffi- 
cient solace. Death is only resusci- 
tation. By giving the best that is in 
us and filling out each moment of our 
lives with our utmost skill, our days 
become not passive or negative, but 
active and happy. 

A dewdrop depending from the 
point of a blade of grass, swung and 
glittered and sparkled in the sun like 
a minute creature happy in living, 
lending its infinitesimal beauty to 
jewel the surrounding growth of 
green! Life and nature are full of 
these gems and radiators. What is 
beauty but a reflection of some great- 
er and higher glory? This drop 
caught up the gold of the sun—a lit- 
tle world in itself catching the expres- 
sion of a greater world. Beauty is 
an oasis in a desert, or a mirage, a 
distinction from monotony, grace lent 
to primness, poetry to garnish prose, 
or a drop of dew on a roseleaf. 

So let us flash our little moments 
of living as this dewdrop, shimmer- 
ing and glittering and quivering and 
trembling with its heaven-dropped 
joy. Illuminate the days witha drop 
of brightness, extract and quintes- 
sence of a benign influence distilled 
from on high. 


—>+-— 


DAWN. 


Cold and stern the hills, 
Before the morning light ; 
Like hope, tocheer men’s ills, 
A rosy glow doth glide 
O’er snowy hill and summit bare, 
And tinge the darkest shade 
With color soft and rare, 
Till every gloom doth fade. 


When thus in glorious light 
The mountain tops are clear, 
Longs, too, my soul for height, 
Where glory maketh glad ; 
And from the night of fear 
Awakes in radiant glow, 
To feel the sunlight near 
To soothe and soften woe. 
Ellen Burns Sherman. 


Abercorn, Quebec. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE 


rT HE brain and nervous system con- 

stitute the important apparatus 
whichwe call the Mental Temperament. 
It is the centre and the master of all 
the structures which make up the 
bodily organism. Everything else is 
the servant of this. The genial, hard- 
working butcher, who, in plying his 
trade, has cut up droves of oxen, 
sheep and swine, if questioned on the 
subject of the nervous system, would 
remember that in the cranium of his 
victims there is a conglomerate mass 
called ‘‘ brains,” and when he splits 
with his clumsy cleaver the spine of 
an animal he has seen a white sub- 
stance in its long cavity, which he 
calls the ‘‘ pith of the backbone.” 
To him it is meaningless, and while 
he hews his way through the quiver- 
ing flesh, severing myriads of once 
conscious nerve filaments, if he should 
chance to discover a large branch 
nerve he would regard it as merely a 
**string,” precisely as he would a 
portion of the cellular tissue which 
lies between the layers of muscle, 
and with as little knowledge of its 


» use, 


It is only the eye of the anatomist 
which detects the more considerable 
nervous fibres and requires careful 
attention and sharp analysis to trace 
them on their way towards their in- 
finite divisibility. These filaments, 
moreover, cannot be recognized in 
their last analysis without the most 
powerful microscope. In fact it re- 
quires something more subtle than 
microscopic power, faith and experi- 
ment even, to appreciate how in- 
finitely extended and minute the 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


nerve fibres really are in the human 
system. 

It is not a stretch of fancy, it is no 
flight of the imagination, to say that 
if all the parts of the human body, 
except the nerves, could be removed, 
and these should occupy the same 
positions precisely that they now do, 
the man would stand forth in full 
size and ample proportion, though 
probably he would not weigh ten 
pounds. The eye could not penetrate 
between the fibres. 

We know that the finest point can- 
not be brought in contact with the 
surface of the human system without 
producing sensation—without hitting 
a nerve; if, then, there is a fibre of 
nerve at every point of the human 
surface which the sting of a bee can- 
not fail to touch, not to say the clumsy 
point of a cambric needle, it shows 
that the nerves have been divided till 
they so completely fill all the space 
constituting the bodily surface, that 
nothing visible to the naked eye sepa- 
rates the nervous filaments; that the 
nerve fibres fill the space as complete- 
ly as particles of moisture fill a given 
space in steam or vapor. 

In making this statement, it is not 
forgotten that the blood vessels are 
distributed in a similar manner, though 
less minutely, throughout the system, 
so that the needle’s point perforates 
one of them also whenever it is made 
to penetrate the surface. 

As the heart is the great centre of 
this minute network of blood vessels, 
so the brainisthe centre of that almost 
infinite network, the nervous system. 
This vehicle of the soul, the intellect 
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and will, this agent of all sense and 
feeling, is more emphatically @ distinct 
man than any other part of the human 
system would be. True, health re- 
quires a harmonious condition of 
frame, muscle, digestion, circulation 
and assimilation; but may we not as- 
sume that bones and muscles, stomach 
and circulatory power, are mere ad- 
juncts, aids and servants of the werve- 
man? 

We do assume that the brain and 
nervous system constitute the agent or 
instrument through which the soul be- 
comes cognizant of external things, 
and by means of which it exercises its 
power upon matter. If we may use 
the illustration, it is the handle which 
enables the soul to take hold on mat- 
ter; it is the connecting link between 
gross matter, oak, iron and granite, 
and that interior thought which deter- 
mines into what forms and uses iron 
and oak shall be fashioned and made 
subservient to human power and pur- 
pose. 

In Fig. 84 we introduce a rude illus- 
tration, a kind of trellis of the nerv- 
ous system, it being the fourth in the 
series of systems which combined 
make up manhood. This shows the 
nervous system somewhat as the map 
shows the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers in a rude and general way, 
without showing the ten million small 
streams and contributory rills which 
after a while get large enough to be 
shown on the map. 

The nervous system is quite as per- 
vasive in the constitution as is the 
muscular and bony structure, Fig. 62, 
or as the arterial and veinous systems, 
Figs. 70 and 71, or as the lymphatic 
system, Fig. 72, it pervades the whole 
human structure; it fills the entire 
body. The nervous filaments con- 
nected with the brain penetrate every- 
where, piercing bone and muscle, ac- 
companying every artery and vein 
with its smallest ramifications. This 
is the man of nerve. 

Imbued with sensitiveness the most 
delicate, capacity to suffer pain, or 
to enjoy pleasure the most exquisite, 
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the nervous system must be regarded 
as the crowning excellence, the sub- 
limation of the physical organism. 
All the other parts of the structure 
are mere ministrants to this. What 





FIG, 84. BRAIN AND NERVES. 

were bone to give form, and erect- 
ness, and substance, and stamina to 
the human body without nerve to in- 
spire and direct and utilize their 


action in producing motion and 
force? The history of paralysis an- 
swers the question. What were 


digestion and assimilation to feed and 
nourish and develop the man if he 
were without nerve power, without 
sensitiveness to pleasure and pain, 
and without the power of motion? 
What were delicious tastes, what 
were beautiful sights, what were har- 
monies of form and proportion, what 
were enrapturing strains of music 
without nerve to carry the report of 
these external facts to the internal 
man? 





FIG. 85. EARL GREY. 


This picture represents the 


Fic. 85.--Eart Grey. 
mental temperament in very high degree. 
head and face are pyriform, wide at the top, and 


The 


What delicate 
refined and classical! 


tapering like a pear toward the chin. 
outline of figure! How 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


Observe the hands, long and thin. This is taken 


from a fine engraving published in London in 1843, 
with the fashions of dress of fifty yearsago. The 
elaborate white neckwear then in vogue, with the high 
coat collar to cover the dressing of the neck from the 
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Let it not be said that we would 
endue mere nerve with soul-power; 
that we would. make the immortal 
man to consist of mere matter. If 
anything more than another evinces 
the wisdom and skill of the Creator, 
it is this adaption of the nerve fibre 
to be the medium through which ex- 
ternal things can be brought, so to 
speak, in contact with mind. The 
immaterial spirit, indestructible, im- 
mortal and invisible, is brought into 
connection and co-operation with 
outward life by the instrumentality of 
the varied and peculiar apparatus 
under the general name wervous sys- 
fem. 

Certain it is that the eye is not 
sight; it is but the instrument of 
sight. The auditory apparatus is 
merely the agency through which all 
sounds are brought tothe soul. The 
olfactory and the gustatory nerves are 
as necessary to tasting and smelling as 
are those of sensation to the function 
of feeling. But they are external. 
3ehind the eye, which receives. and 
forms the image, is the nervous 
retina, which is but the optic nerve 
spread out to receive the impression. 
This is carried through the optic 
nerve to the brain, and within that 
brain, using it as its agent or instru- 
ment, resides the conscious spiritual 
being that we call man. 

Any one of the external senses may 
be destroyed, sight for example, 
while all the rest remain perfect, by 
destroying the connection of their 
nerves with the brain; still, within the 
mind, in his interior life, in his con- 
sciousness and memory, man sees the 
glorious rainbow; he pictures to him- 
self faces of friends, the landscapes 
he ‘has known and the starry heaven 
he has so often admired, but which, 
in the flesh, he shall see no more. 

The old composer who had lost his 
hearing could still write oratorios and 
ear to the shoulder ; the watch ribbon and seal at the 
hip,are characteristic of the time. Observe how 
classic are the features--slim nose delicately formed, 


and the eye keenly cut, and the refined lips, pointed 
chin, and the broadly expanded temporal region, and 
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play them with masterly skill. Though 
his ear refused to transmit the sound, 
his inner life knew the harmonies 
and his memory enabled him to enjoy, 
in silence, the music by which others 
were enraptured. 





FIG. 86. 
MENTAL 


LAURA D. 
TEMPERAMENT. 


BRIDGEMAN. 


Laura D. Bridgeman, the first deaf, 
dumb and blind person ever educated, 
had so sensitive a touch through the 
education of her nervous system, 
that she was able to select different 
colored worsted, and manufacture 
elegant patterns of crochet work with 
the accuracy and taste in combina- 
tions of color that belong to the work 
of those who can see. 

Behind, or within, all these deli- 
cate contrivances, these sources of 
joy and of sorrow, the soul sits serene, 
commuming directly with its God, and 
indirectly, through its nervous instru- 
mentalities, with all the works of 
God. 

If this nervous system, this most 
delicate of all God’s structures, has 
such exalted labors to perform in the 
outworking of the soul, need we argue 


breadth and elevation of the top head. Such a mental 
and physical development indicates literary and ar. 
tistic taste, and an irresistible leaning toward cul- 
ture and refinement. 
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the necessity of keeping this soul- 
house free from every abuse and con- 
tamination? 

Who, with this view of man’s excel- 
lence, with this view of the infinite 
wisdom exhibited in his structure, can 
innocently violate the sanctity of this 
house he dwells in? Consider how 
this sensitive nervous system is tor- 


FIG, 


LUCRETIA MOTT, 


87. 


tured by the use of alcoholic liquors, 
how it is abused by the narcotic and 
the stimulating effects of opium and 
tobacco, how tea and coffee and con- 
diments tend to pervert its normal 
action and promote disorder and un- 
happiness! Is it surprising that dys- 
pepsia, gout, rheumatism, neuralgia 
and delirium tremens, heart trouble 
and nervous prostration, should utter 
their protest and thus seek to instruct 
the soul how better to govern the 
temple it inhabits ? 
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Let those who would play upon this 
delicate human instrument with rude 
appliances do so if they will till wis- 
dom reform them or death kindly rid 
the world of their presence and 
malign influence; but let it be ours to 
treat this temple of God with a refine- 
ment and gentleness, with a wisdom 
and care commensurate with the 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 
beauty of its structure and the glory 
of its being. 

This, the nervous system, like the 
blood vessel system, consists of two 
analogous systems: /irst, the nerves 
of motion which go from the brain 
and spinal cord, and carry the man- 
dates of the mind to the extremities, 
and are the basis of muscular action 
or motion, and these are called motor 
nerves. No muscle can act without a 
nerve to give it impetus. Second, the 
other system consists of nerves of 
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sensation or feeling, carrying in- 
formation, pleasurable or painful, 
from the extremities everywhere to 
the sensorium, to the brain and mind. 
Taking these two systems of nerves, 
it is impossible to conceive of a sub- 
stance more pervading, more omni- 
present. We have said that at every 





FIG, 88. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, MENTAL 


TEMPERAMENT, 





Fic, 88.—Epcak A, Por was remarkable for an ex- 
cessive mental temperament. His frame was light, 
slender and refined in its outlines; his features were 
delicate and sharply chiseled; his brain was uncom- 
monly large for the size of his face and body ; his 
skulj and scalp were thin, his hair fine, and his head 
widened in its upper development. How massive in 
the upper part of the forehead, in the region of Rea- 
soning! How broad in the region of the temples, 
where Ideality, Constructiveness and Sublimity are 
located! And the region of Spirituality was also 
enormously developed. He was remarkable for a 
critical and original intellect,a vivid and brilliant 
imagination, and for sensitiveness of temperament 
which was often painful to himself. His entire life 
was an intense excitement. The wierd and solemn 
sadness which runs through every line of “ The 
Raven,” had in his own life as much of truth as of 
poetry, and we can but regret that so gifted a nature 
could not have had environments which would have 
blessed and given sunshine to his life. He was the 
son of theatrical parents, and, of course, inherited the 
tendencies toward the dramatic with the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of the mental temperament. He died in 
1849, at the early age of forty. Hisshort but brilliant 
career has made an ineffaceable impression upon the 
world, Edgar A. Poe had dark hair and eyes, which 
carried a vein of sadness and shadow. 
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needle’s point all over the body a 
blood vessel could be punctured and 
the vital fluid would respond; and 
now, at every needle’s point of space 
on the surface of the body is a nerve 
or a multitude of nerves. We have, 
therefore, an all present sense of feel- 
ing, since every perforation of the 
needle’s point everywhere gives pain. 
If every other tissue of the system 
but this, the nervous, were dismissed 
from the constitution, there would be 
left acomplete nervous man. Imagine 
an image of exactly the size and form 
of a man made up of cotton fibre, 
and if it were colored a kind of pearly 
grey the cotton fibre would look like 
the nervous filaments; if everything 
else were dissected away, there would 
be the nerve man of the form and 
size of the original man, an essential 
part of the physical ego; and this is 
the nervous system. 

When people complain of being 
‘*nervous,” therefore, this infinitely 
diffused sensitive. organism being 
everywhere, can it be wondered at 
that whenever this shall become fever- 
ish or in any way disordered it should 
make the whole man suffer? When 
we think of this delicate composition of 
manhood—muscle, bone, blood-vessel, 
lymphatics, and then add the nerves, 
so related as each to affect the other— 
we may well say, ‘‘ Man is fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” And yet 
people rudely kick and cuff, they stab 
and pierce, they pound, they bruise, 
they shoot and lacerate this complex 
and sensitive structure, and wonder 
why it does not always recover when 
it has been thus maltreated. Is ita 
wonder that a sensitive student, read- 
ing of the organic systems and the 
diverse ailments to which those struct- 
ures are liable, should feel and 
imagine, as is nearly always the case, 
that he has all the diseases that are 
described? 

And this, remember, collectively, 
is only the machinery of manhood; 
we have a man of mentality besides, 
and these are only his tools, his imple- 
ments of health and power of con- 
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sciousness and achievement. The 
man of mentality, the soul power, 
lives in this house of many members, 
which are united by the great senso- 
rium, the brain, where mind and mat- 
ter coalesce and interplay in the de- 
velopment of mind and power. 

And this, which feels, knows and 
inspires to action, is called the Men- 
tal Temperament; this is the machin- 
ery of that temperament; this be- 
comes the connecting link between 
mind and matter. And on the healthy 
condition and harmonious working 
and interworking of these organisms 
depends the outcome of life and 
health and power. Verily, it is ‘‘a 
harp of a thousand strings,” or ten 
thousand millions of strings. For 
who can count the nervous fila- 
ments? And every one is a factor. 
Who can count or estimate the capil- 
laries which carry blood and nutri- 
tion or bring back waste material to 
be disposed of for the maintenance 
of health? Is it not really strange 
that a harp of so many strings should 
really keep in tune, or approximately 
in tune, so long? It must be re- 
membered that the Mental Tempera- 
ment is a part of every human con- 
stitution, though in some of the lower 
forms of idiots the mental system is 
so small, weak and defective that it 
is a large charity to call it Mental 
Temperament. 

That which we denominate the 
Mental Temperament depends upon 
the predominance of the brain and 
nervous system. In a harmonious or 
balanced temperament, each system 
or temperament being represented in 
equal degree, the person is capable 
of manifesting the characteristics of 
each of the temperaments equally; 
but there are few persons so well bal- 
anced that they do not show mani- 
festly a predominance of the Motive, 
of the Vital, or of the Mental Tem- 
perament. 

Where the Mental Temperament 
predominates, Fig. 89, the frame is 
light, the head large as compared with 
the size of the body, and especially 





as compared with the size of the face. 
When decidedly predominant, we see 
the high, pale forehead, broadest at 
the top, delicacy of features, expres- 
siveness of countenance, fine hair, 





FIG. GARDNER. 


89. 
MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


JOHN 


Fic. 89.—Mr. Joun GARDNER has outlines of face 
and head, as well as the qualities of body and mind, 
which belong to the mental temperament. How 
sharp and definite the features! How elevated and 
expanded the top head, giving clearness and force 
to the moral qualities! His head measures over 
twenty-three inches in circumference, and his weight, 
about one hundred and thirty pounds, is forty-five 
pounds too light for such a head. He has a remark- 
ably active intellect, is very sensitive and susceptible 
in his feelings, keen in intellect, and is one of the 
most successful of inventors. Mr. Gardner has the 
blonde type of complexion, which gives sunshine and 
cheer to life, unlike Edgar A. Poe. He is superinten- 
dent of the “‘ Winchester Arms Co.,”” New Haven, 
Conn. 





thin, sensitive and fine grained 
skin, and often a high-keyed, sharp, 
but flexible voice; the figure is deli- 
cate, elegant and graceful, but seldom 
strong or commanding. In dispo- 
sitions and mental manifestations, 
such persons are refined and suscepti- 
ble; they have taste, a sense of the 
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beautitul, vividness of expression, in- 
tensity of feeling, and are generally 

















FIG. 9O. MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, 


inclined toward study, thought, medi- 
tation, and to general mental mani- 
festations; the thoughts are quick to 
come and rapid in their progress; the 
senses are keen, the imagination lively, 
and the moral dispositions strongly 
marked. 

If a line be drawn around the head 
from the center of the forehead to 
the most prominent part of the back 
head, those having the Mental Tem- 
perament will generally show a head 
larger above that line than below it. 
If the temperament be of the vital 
type, it will often be found larger 
below that line than above it. The 
brow will be prominent, the side head 
broad, and the base of the brain com- 
paratively heavy. With the Mental 
Temperament, the upper side head is 
prominent, ample and broad; the head 
is likely to be long and broad on the 
top, and well expanded and rounded 
upward. The logical, the sym- 
pathetical, the zsthetical and the as- 
piring elements are stronger than in 
those who have the Motive and Vital 
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temperamentsin predominance. Most 
of the scholars and leaders of thought 
will be found endowed with more of 
the Mental Temperament than of each 
of the other temperaments. In this 
temperament the skull is usually thin 
and the bony material fine, and the 
scalp generally not so thick as in the 
Vital and the Motive temperaments. 

Fig. 91. This indicates fineness of 
organization, delicacy of features and 
of quality, and a fullness of the brain 
development indicating a decided 
predominance of the Mental Tem- 
perament. In any collection of men 
the contrast between him and Figs. 
74, 77 or 80 would be prompt and 
decisive. Little criticism is required 
to detect a decided predominance of 
either temperament. This head is 
broad above the median line; is de- 
cidedly intellectual, and clearness 
and vigor of thought would readily 
be inferred. There is nothing of 


coarseness of fibre or features or of 
the general make-up or of the expres- 
sion that would give one the idea of 





FIG. 9I.—EX-GOV, CHAMBERLAIN, 


the robust vigor of the Vital Tem- 
perament and the hard, bony, endur- 
ing power which belongs to the Mo- 
tive Temperament. 

















SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


DR, 


JOSEPH HURFORD. 

As a sketch of this gentleman ap- 
peared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL of June, 1890, only brief men- 
or 
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DR 


JOSEPH 


tion of him will now be made. A 
more extended account will be includ- 
ed in the Volume of Sketches in due 
course. 

Joseph Hurford was born in Cadiz, 
Harrison County, Ohio, Oct. 5th, 
1809. He was of the Friends’ per- 
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suasion and of English descent. 
When quite young he commenced the 
practice of dentistry, in which he 
worked for several years with great 


HURFORD. 


success. Being very tall, 6 feet 4 
inches, he found the stooping, and 
confinement of an office, wearisome 
and exhaustive, so that he felt com- 
pelled to abandon the business. He 
then gave all his time to the study of 
law, reading all day and often late at 
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night. The effect was hard on his 
eyes, but he persevered and finished 
the course, and was fully prepared to 
be admitted to practice at the Bar. 
But the painful result of his unremit- 
ting study was an attack of amauro- 
sis, which compelled him to give up 
the use of the eyes for nearly a year, 
and finally to giveuplaw. About this 
time he met with Combe’s works, 
which he read and studied, and then 
decided to devote himself to phren- 
ology. Many professional people at- 
tended his lectures, and compliment- 
ed him for his methods as a lecturer 
and accuracy as an examiner. While 
engaged in the study of phrenology 
he discovered a composition of which 
he made casts of the brain and other 
parts of the body. This proved so 
valuable that his brother Aquila man- 
ufactured and sold in one Summer 
$6,000 worth of such casts. 

He lectured and traveled many 
years as a phrenologist, and although 
now nearly 84 years of age and in 
feeble health, he retains his interest 
in the science, urging people to study 
its principles and apply them in their 
lives. He still occasionally examines 
a head. A few weeks ago a lady 
said to him that if he would correctly 
delineate a few traits of her charac- 
ter she would become a subscriber to 
the JourRNAL. The examination was 
given, and the lady was greatly sur- 
prised at the truthfu ness of the de- 
scription. Her name is now on our 
subscription list. 

Dr. Hurford resides in New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., and enjoys the highest re- 
gard of all those who know him. 

DR. SAMUEL IRWIN. 

The following sketch was prepared, 
at our request, by one who was in- 
timately acquainted with Dr. Irwin 
for many years: 

“Dr. Irwin was born at Carrickfer- 
gus, Antrim County, Ireland, in the 
month of March, 1802. His mother, 
whom he resembled closely, died of 
consumption when he was five years 
of age. His father died at the age 
of forty-four, leaving him at ten a 


delicate boy without pecuniary sup- 
port. Hence there were many bar- 
riers to his success in life, but his 
was a spirit that did not let them pre- 
vent his making an effort to rise in a 
moral and intellectual as well as finan- 
cial way. He never undertook any- 
thing without asking God’s blessing, 
which made him rich in a high sense. 
In 1840 he was married to Joys 
Grant, and shortly afterward sailed 
to America. Early in his career he 
became interested through the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL in  phrenology 
and hygienic medicating or water cure, 
as it was then called, and his inter- 
est in these and kindred subjects in- 
creased more and more. At the first 
opportunity he made himself a sub- 
ject of Prof. O. S. Fowler’s research 
on phrenology, had a complete chart 
made, and so vivid was the picture of 
his character to his mind’s eye that 
he could but believe, and set about at 
once to obey the admonitions given 
him. He was a man of very strong 
will power, and hated every false way, 
so that to change his habits it was 
necessary to convince him thorough- 
ly he was wrong. 

Dr. Irwin was never a professional 
phrenologist, but ever remained a 
student and strong believer in its 
principles, always brought it to bear 
on those with whom he came in con- 
tact, and his judgment, when passed 
from a phrenological standpoint, was 
conceded usually to be correct in the 
main. He was very fond of garden- 
ing, fruit raising and the like, a pur- 
suit he believed to be man’s most 
natural sphere. His chief talent, 
however, lay in ‘‘ healing the sick.’’ 
Prof. Fowler certainly hit the nail on 
the head when he advised this man to 
be a ‘water cure” physician. That 
he was eminently successful hundreds 
over this land whom he relieved and 
started on a better way can testify. 
He was also a success financially, and 
a splendid type of the Good Samari- 
tan, counting all those his neighbors 
whom he could benefit. There are 
many others like the writer who will 
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always bless the day they first met Dr. 
Irwin. It was impossible to be with 
him and not be benefited. His lead- 
ing characteristic and the ‘‘ key note” 
to his success, it seems to me, was se//- 
control, No man appreciated more 
the meaning of the proverb, ‘‘He 
that rules his own spirit is greater 
than he that takesacity.” Dr. Irwin 
was very conversant with Bible liter- 
ature, and could always quote Scrip- 
ture to support any assertion he made. 
The writer was intimately associated 
with him for several years, and will 
mention in detail a few of the things 
he taught me not to do, both by pre- 
cept and example: No whiskey, no 
tobacco, no tea or coffee (water was 
his only drink), no flesh foods (not 
vegetarian merely, but hygienic); he 
wanted his patients to understand 
they couldn’t get well without com- 
plying with the ‘‘ conditions,” which 
always meant, quit sinning against 
your body. His kind, gentle, loving 
way of rebuking error commanded 
respect and love in his young friends. 
His life as a whole was a happy one, 
because he cmbraced every opportu- 
nity to make othe1s nappy. 

May the dear old doctor’s life of 
well doing be an incentive to better 
efforts on the part of the rising gen- 
eration. He resided at Jonesboro, 
Ga., for about fifty years, and died 
there when about ninety years old, 
June 12, 1892.” —_ § 

For many years we have often 
heard of Dr. Irwin, and how much he 
was doing for hygiene and phrenol- 
ogy, and he often sent to us for books 
on these subjects, scattering them 
among friends, patrons, and strangers 
of whom he heard, and whose in- 
fluence he wished to gain in favor of 
the science. 

Long before the commencement of 
these ‘‘sketches"’ we endeavored to 
obtain particulars regarding his 
life to publish in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL, deeming him worthy of a 
notice therein, but did not succeed 
in getting it. As for himself we al- 
ways heard that he was so fully oc- 


cupied in healing the sick that he 
could not command the time and the 
quiet requisite for the production of 
such an article as we wanted, or to 
which he would be willing to attach 
his name. Besides that he was too 
diffident to write about his own do- 
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ings, and, therefore, we heard nothing 
from our appeals for a sketch. 

Learning of his financial success we 
hoped to obtain some aid from him 
in securing the ‘‘ Home” we need 
for our American Institute of Phren- 
ology, but before we wrote to him 
personally on the subject, he had be- 
come too old and feeble to give us 
any attention, and our appeal was 
without any response. 

Not having heard of his decease 
we wrote again, when his niece kindly 
replied that her uncle had departed 
this life. Then we wrote her, ask- 
ing for some items of his life from 
which to give a sketch of him to our 
readers, and also a likeness; and the 
accompanying biography from the 
pen of Conway Hutchinson is the re- 
sult. No picture of Dr. Irwin could 
be found, except a very dim one 
which requiried touching-up before 
the artist could make one that would 
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at all answer our purpose, but we 
were thankful to obtain this much. 

From this picture— poor though it 
be—a phrenologist could but infer 
that its original was not merely an 
ordinary man, but one whose mind 
was ever on the alert to learn some- 
thing new—something by the knowl- 
edge and application of which he 
might make beneficial to those in 
need of such aid. Notice the amount 
of brain in the region devoted to the 
intellect. All those organs are well 
developed and no essential (so to 
speak) one lacking. ‘This indicates 
one with good judgment. Added to 
this is the crowning point in the 
moral region, as may be inferred 
from the height of the ‘‘upper story” 
of his head, where are located Human 
Nature, Suavity, Imitation, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Spirituality, Con- 
scientiousness and Hope, and the 
whole face expresses the activity of 
those characteristics. 

It is, there‘ore,no wonder that he 
exerted such an influence as is cred- 
ited to him in the biographical sketch. 
He read character at once, and had 
the ability or judgment of how to 
meet each case and apply the mental 
as well as physical remedies adapted 
to it. Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness being large and contiguous to 
each other, would influence each the 
other to a great degree, and we would 
expect that when he had decided that 
any course was wrong or right he 
could not be swerved from the posi- 
tion he had taken. He would not 
knowingly do wrong, and if convinced 
of an error he would regret it exceed- 
ingly. Before finally deciding a point 
he examined it on all sides, and sel- 
dom had occasion to accuse himself 
of being in error. He possessed a 
sufficient quantity of the propensities 
to estimate his own rights at their full 
value, granting the same privilege to 
others, but would demand from them 
the same strictness which he allowed 
to them, 

Would that we had more persons in 
the world like Dr. Irwin in those 
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qualities which indicate harmonious 
action of the groups of organs. He 
was characterized for an active mind, 
decision, energy, kindness, coupled 
with justice, excellent common sense, 
a well-balanced organization, and, as 
a physician, he diagnosed disease as 
if by inspiration. He seemed to ‘‘see 
through” an individual, apprehending 
not only the present condition, but 
its cause, and how to eradicate its re- 
sults. Like the “lightning calculator,”’ 
he saw the whole case at once, from 
the beginning. Such persons as Dr. 
Irwin have been a blessing to the 
whole world, including our science, 
and their influence will never die. He 
was a Christian gentleman, beloved 
by all who knew him, and loved most 
by those who knew him best. He 
had many beneficiaries, was excep- 
tionally cheerful and bright. ‘The 
frown in his picture was caused by 
near-sightedness. 

He left an aged widow, but no chil- 
dren, 

His knowledge of hygiene, and his 
willingness to live by its rules, enabled 
him to overcome his early indisposi- 
tion and delicate health and live to 
the age of ninety years. Would that 
more persons lived conscientiously, 
and thus prolonged useful lives. 


e+ 


Whoever would wish perfect con- 
viction of the advantages of physiog- 
nomy, let him, but for a moment, im- 
agine that all physiognomical knowledge 
and sensation were lost to the world. 
What confusion, what uncertainty and 
absurdity must take place, in millions 
of instances, among the actions of men ! 
How perpetual must be the vexation of 
the eternal uncertainty in all which we 
shall have to transact with one another, 
and how infinitely would probability, 
which depends upon a multitude of cir- 
cumstances, more or less distinctly per- 
ceived, be weakened by this privation ! 
From how vast a number of actions by 
which men are honored and benefited, 
must they then desist! 

LAVATER. 





























EDGAR WILLIAM 


NYE, 


[“ Bill Nye.”| 


By NELSON SIZER. 


As a writer this gentleman needs no 
introduction to American readers, 
although the first two-thirds of his 
name are notso familiar to the average 
eye or ear as the well known monosyl- 
lable “ Bill.” 


Mr. Nye was born near Moosehead 
Lake in Maine, though he moved from 
there while very young, and, as he 
says, “ lived in the West among the 
rattlesnakes and Indians,” until he 
grew up. He practiced law for about 
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a year, but according to his account he 
managed to keep the matter very 
quiet, so that only a few people ever 
knew much about it. 

However, he was afterward a Justice 
of the Peace for six years, and his suc- 
cess on the bench was quite pro- 
nounced. Many interesting anecdotes 
are related of his career as a judge in 
the town of Laramie. 

There can be scarcely a doubt that 
his keenness and penetration of mind, 
his quaint literary style, and marvelous 
familiarity with all phases of character, 
are the outgrowth of lessons learned 
in that primitive Western atmosphere, 
where all the springs and fountains of 
the heart gushed forth without restraint 
—where men and women knew little of 
conventional disguises, and could be 
studied as they really were. 

Mr. Nye’s home is on Staten Island, 
where he owns a large house, about half 
a mile from the landing at St. George. 
He has a beautiful wife, and four chil- 
dren which are divided equally as 
to sex. 

The humorist is about forty-three 
years of age. He is rather loosely 
built, large boned, six feet in height, 
and straight as a plumb line. Those 
who can read between the lines of his 
writings will find a great deal of phil- 
osophy in what he says. Like most 
men of his profession, he is character- 
ized by gravity of countenance rather 
than by an expression of mirth. This 
is due to the influence of Secretiveness, 
which, aside from the intellectual cog- 
nizance of incongruity, is the chief 
factor in the sense of humor. 

Another peculiar feature about his 
work is the manner in which he always 
makes himself the target of his ridicule. 
No shaft of sarcasm is ever directed 
where it will cause pain to others. In 
this way he is enabled to give his fancy 
a much wider range thanif he pursued 
any other course. He is also saved 
from the danger of falling below a par- 
ticular standard of literary polish. 
He never writes under a strain. He 
has made for himself an original path, 
and it has led him to wealth and fame. 
But he deserves his success, for he has 
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earned it. If he has received honor 
and riches, he has given healthful 
pleasure in return. 

The following phrenological descrip- 
tion was dictated to a stenographer, 
Mr. Nye having been introduced in the 
consultation room simply as “ Mr. 
Edgar,” and without giving any further 
hint as to his name or occupation: 

You have a fine quality of organi- 
zation which gives you susceptibility, 
and you have a pretty good frame, but 
you are not one of the tough sort. 
You are more active and sprightly than 
hardy. Some men, like some horses, 
have toughness without measure. Some 
men, like some horses, have speed with 
considerable toughness in that direction, 
but we do not call the speedy ones 
hardy ; they cannot keep on flesh and 
work hard. 

You have what we call the Mental 
Temperament. Your head measures 
22% inches, and if you had as much 
hair ds people generally wear it would 
be called a 23-inch head because it 
would measure that. Such a head re- 
quires 175 pounds to carry it. Wejust 
had a subject with a 23-inch head who 
weighed 123 pounds. She was 19 years 
of age, so it took our best efforts to 
teach her how tocarry such a head with 
suchabody. Wetoldhertosleep twelve 
hours every night if she could. If you 
sleep eight hours it will answer because 
your head and body are well balanced. 
The larger the head in proportion to the 
body the more sleep a person requires. 
You rest fast, you work fast and think 
fast. You areintense in your life. You 
are not what we call a moody man in 
your thoughts and conceptions. The 
vision you get of the outward life and 
inward life is such as can be obtained 
through a clear plate glass. 

You have a critical mind, power to 
know the difference between one thing 
and another, one shade of thought and 
another, one term of expression and 
another. You have Constructiveness 
large, and that may be employed in 
diverse ways besides the use of tools 
and the management of machinery. A 
man who is a painter will get in a group 
of horses like those in the picture of 
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“The Horse Fair,” or a group of men 
like those in “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and he will arrange them in 
such a way that they will be harmonious 
and look easy. A man who has good 
Constructiveness will pose a subject for 
a photograph ; he will arrange groups 
of anything, in a front window for in- 
stance, and make them look harmoni- 
ous and easy. 

Your Ideality is large; that gives 
you a sense of the beautiful, elegant, 
ornamental and decorative. You have 
large Acquisitiveness; that gives you 
an appreciation of the dollar or value 
side of life. It always seems to you 
that anything that is worth having for 
anybody or for any animal should not 
be wasted. Strings are too good to be 
lost; you want some place to put them 
so you can find them when you need 
them. You have a place on your desk 
for pens and other things, a certain 
place where you will know just where 
to reach for them; so Constructiveness 
and Economy work together. If you 
wanted a house you would contrive just 
how you wanted it; you would plan 
the rooms, would know just how many 
you wanted and how large the rooms 
were to be before you decided about 
the general size of the house. 

Your sense of music is pretty good. 
You enjoy the harmony of sweet sounds 
and are pleased with the musical exe- 
cution of those who have good voices 
and know how to use them. You meet 
people sometimes and say, or think it, 
““ What would I accept as compensa- 
tion for living on the same ten-acre lot 
with that voice.” 

Imitation is large enough in you to 
copy sounds and voices. If you were 
engaged in earnest conversation with a 
person and were telling of a dialogue 
about some matter between two people 
you could imitate their voices so that 
the person would know right away 
whom you were imitating, if he were 
acquainted with them. 

You appreciate the droll and funny 
side of life as well as the dramatical, 
zsthetical, mechanical and economical. 
You appreciate, also, the prudential side 
of life. You are not cunning but you 


are judicious. Sometimes you silence 
inquisitiveness by utter frankness. 
Sometimes if persons ask you ques- 
tions about something they have no 
business to know anything about you 
just answer them squarely, and you 
will do it so plainly that they do 


not believe it to be sincere. We 
knew a man. once- who asked 
a young lady when she was to 


be married, and she replied, “ Next 
Wednesday, if that will suit you.” He 
concluded that she was not to be mar- 
ried before Christmas, but she was 
married the following Wednesday. You 
would be more likely to bluff a man in 
this way: Ifa man came to you and 
said, ‘*‘ When is Miss Jones to be mar- 
ried?” you would say, “Well, I have 
been thinking of that myself for three 
or four months, but I suppose when she 
gets ready she will announce it.” You 
may have an invitation to her wedding 
in your pocket; but you have told the 
truth—you had wondered about it. 
What you say sounds so frank that the 
man thinks you do not know. A man 
who has a fair development of Secre- 
tiveness and a pretty good share of 
Mirthfulness rather enjoys toying with 
topics in that way, especially where in- 
quisitive people meddle. You would 
enjoy the thought of a person remem- 
bering it and finding out how he had 
been bluffed. 

Your Firmness is large ; it is more a 
steady strength of character than it is 
obstinacy. Yours is notasudden spurt 
of contrary obstinacy; it is more of a 
steady pressure of persistency that does 
not get angry and boil over. Instead 
of saying to a man, “Mind your own 
business, and do not interfere with my 
affairs,” you would quietly shake your 
head, as much as to say, “You are not 
going to find it out; you are not going 
to be my master in this matter; I am 
going to get the best of you by follow- 
ing my own course.” Firmness some- 
times is like a screw which works 
silently and steadily, and sometimes 
it is like the crashing blows of a 
sledge hammer—then it makes more 
noise and gives more ot a shock; but 
the screw goes on and does not let up. 
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That is iike your Firmness. It is in- 
tellectual determination; there is a 
moral sense that comes in, a persistency 
that helps it, as well as a feeling that 
gives obstinacy; but it is obstinacy 
tempered by other faculties. It is not 
boisterous, neither is the force of the 
screw, but it is sure. 

Approbativeness is larger in your 
head than Self-esteem, consequently 
you care more for the approval of others 
than some men. You mingle with 
people who deserve your confidence 
and respect on terms of equality. You 
do not stand on a pedestal like a school 
teacher before the pupils—you come 
down on a Jevel. If you were teaching 
school you would not stand on a plat- 
form, you would be on a level with the 
pupils ; and you would lay your hand 
on a little girl’s head and assure her 
that you were her friend, and though she 
was bashful and sensitive you would 
nelp her. In other words, you do not 
keep people away from you; you do not 
have a spirit that repels people; you 
do not feel that you can make more in 
the world by pushing through people, 
keeping them down and back. You 
try to win your way among men who 
are your equals more by real skill than 
by brusqueness, even if you had a right 
to be brusque, if rights go in that direc- 
tion. If you were a judge on a bench 
you would lean forward to listen to 
what might be said to you to make sure 
that you had really gotten the right 
conception of it, and if you heard it 
rightly you would be clear and sharp in 
your response, but you would not be 
rough in your demonstration. You 
would say to a lawyer who was pushing 
a point: “Brother Smith, can’t you 
avoid pushing that any further in that 
direction? Is it necessary to insist 
upon that point?” That would be 
your way of telling him that he could 
not go any further in that direction. 
“You have said enough.” Some men 
would say it that way, but while you 
cut off his progress and he feels re- 
proved, he does not feel insulted. You 
know what to say to censure and re- 
prove a man and accomplish what you 
wish, but you utter it in such a way 
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that he feels nobody else will see it, 
and if others do not see it he does not 
care much, because he has tried the ex- 
periment and he did not know whether 
he could carry it through or not; but 
anywhere he might chance to meet you 
he would treat you with curved lines 
instead of straight ones. In other 
words, you want to evade an overt 
manifestation of authority; you want 
to accomplish what you wish without 
saying sharp things. You try to mould 
people first—if the horse will move at 
the sound of the voice you will not hit 
him. You like to have men come to 
the right line of conduct without rais- 
ing your voice or saying anything 
sharply. 

You would make a fine practitioner 
in medicine; you would treat people 
with kindly sympathy that makes them 
feel that they are pretty near to you. 
You know there are some men we 
respect highly in every way, but some- 
how we-never feel that we are within 
touching distance of them; we accept 
their assistance or what they say, but 
they are not brothers exactly. You 
treat people in such a way that they 
feel pleased to have you near them. 
For instance, there are some men who 
practice dentistry, and when they come 
to examine the mouth of the patient 
there is a recoil, a sense of—I wish I 
could avoid this. You have a tempera- 
ment that makes it easy for people to 
submit to necessary inspection and not 
feel uncomfortable or nervous about it. 
There is about as much difference in 
the moral and intellectual prejudice as 
in the physical. 

You inherit pretty liberally from your 
mother, and she may probably have 
strongly resembled her father. The 
nose is masculine, but the other parts 
of the face, except the cheek bones, 
have as much of the feminine. The 
development of the head is more likely 
to come from the mother. 

You are social, loving, affectionate, 
susceptible. You have Combativeness 
and Destructiveness enough to make 
you spirited and energetic. You work 
fast and hard when you have occasion 
for it. You love truth for its own sake; 
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you love honor because it is honorable. 
If we could give you a little more Self- 
esteem we would do it. If we could 
give you a trifle more of Veneration 
we would. Perhaps a little more hope 
would keep you on the sunny side of 
the fence, where the grass gets green 
earliest. 

You should have had a good educa- 
tion. You would have made a fine 
speaker or writer. You could have 
done well in the scientific world, in the 
mechanical or artistical ; and you would 





have done very fairly in the commer- 
cial. You would make a good editor 
with the practice and culture that is 
requisite. People would learn to know 
your writing. If you were on one of 
the large dailies you would write for 
what is called the humorous column, 
and a man who read an article of 
yours day before yesterday might not 
know the name of the one who wrote 
it, but when he took up the paper he 
would hunt for your zom de plume if 
you used one. 
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APPROBATIVENESS. 
II. 
By Epcar C. Beatit, M. D, 


HERE are several pairs of facul- 
ties which are often confounded 
in the popular mind, such as Firmness 
and Continuity, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, Ideality and Order, 
etc.; but the twin sentiments of Ap- 
probativeness and Self-esteem doubt- 
less take precedence of all other mental 
elements in producing confusion. For 
this reason it would be impossible to 
do justice to the discussion of the 
former without a differential consider- 
ation of the latter. Excepting natives 
of the Southern States in this country, 
the Americans rarely possess much 
Self-esteem, and hence not only form 
incorrect ideas of it themselves, but 
appear to require considerable study in 
order to comprehend the analysis of it 
given in phrenological books. The 
sense of self-hood is in reality antago- 
nistic to the desire for approval. Per- 
haps the best illustration of the dis- 
tinction may be found in a comparison 
of the national character of the English 
with that of the French, or by contrast- 
ing the sombre seriousness of the Span- 
ish with the easy informality of the 
Americans. 

Self-esteem imparts to the manner 
a sort of frigidity; Approbativeness 
is warm and malleable. One may 
be called rock, the other cloud; one 


is oak, the other vine; one is strength, 
the other weakness; one is positive, 
the other negative; one is peculiar 
to the male principle, the other to 
the female; one finds its inspiration 
from within, the other from _ with- 
out; oneis a master, the other a 
slave. Self-esteem degenerates into 
pride, tyranny and arrogance; Appro- 
bativeness into vanity and vulgar os- 
tentation. The former is likely to be 
concerned with affairs of magnitude 
and remoteness, while the latter is ab- 
sorbed in the puerile and immediate. 
Self-esteem is independent ; Approba- 
tiveness is dependent. Pride holds the 
head erect and straight, while vanity is 
expressed by an oblique nod Dignity 
lowers and lengthens the upper lip; 
love of praise shortens and raises it. 
Many people who are dominated by 
Approbativeness acquire the reputation 
of being conceited. In their eagerness 
to obtain notoriety or distinction, they 
push to the front, and often more rap- 
idly than they would if Self-esteem were 
the ruling instinct. To. succeed in 
theirambition, they sacrifice the dignity 
which to the proud manis the condition 
of satisfaction, just as the gambler or 
financial speculator, with small Acquis- 
itiveness, takes risks which would 
frighten a miser or a conservative busi- 
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ness man in whom the hoarding pro- 
pensity is strong. 

But in their feverish efforts, the 
scramblers for place and popularity as- 
sume a boldness which is begotten 
only of the excitement of the moment. 





a " 
POSE OF HEAD WITH APPROBATIVENESS 
LARGE, 


They seem to be over-confident of their 
strength, whereas the real excess of 
feeling is not in their consciousness of 
their ability, but simply in their desire 
to appear great. It thus happens that 
two men of opposite characters, one 
proud, the other vain, may, in the same 
community, rise to high official posi- 
tion, or become distinguished in some 
department of learning, and to the un- 
reflecting, average individual who has 
not closely observed their methods, 
from the similarity of their attainments, 
they will seem to have been impelled 
by the same motives. In such a case, 
the phrenologist will discover that the 
one man is a sincere lover of his work, 
while the other has made his profession 
a cat’s paw. 

As an aid in determining the influ- 
ence of Approbativeness, it is well to 
consider besides the temperament, the 
nationality and the vocation, where 
these can be ascertained. Of the na- 
tions that exhibit this quality as a 
dominant trait, the French are undoubt- 
edly first. The Irish come next, and 
the Americans are not far behind. We 
are rapidly developing vanity in this 
country, but as a people we still lack 
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the politeness and polish so character- 
istic of the French. As to tempera- 
ment, that constitution which is most 
susceptibleto impressions generally, will 
be found most responsive to flattery 
and most easily wounded by ridicule or 
blame. To specify this temperament, 
we should call it a combination of the 
xanthous mental and vital, or the nerv- 
ous-sanguine, <s described by Dr. 
Jacques. This is the emotional organiza- 
tion so often seen among the Irish. 
The North American Indians, who are 
very muscular and bony, illustrate the 
opposite constitution. 

Other things being equal, an indi- 
vidual engaged in a business which 
brings the product of his labor under a 
constant fire of criticism, will be found 
more sensitive to public opinion than 
the man whose work is a part of some 
vast system in which his name and per- 
sonality are concealed. Of the former, 
musicians, actors, authors, painters and 
phrenologists are good examples, while 
reporters for large newspapers, or me- 
chanics that work in factories, repre- 
sent the second class. 

One of the amusing things about 
vanity is the display of it in efforts to 
conceal it. Many a man believes that 
he has conquered the desire for praise, 





POSE OF HEAD WITH APPROBATIVENESS 
SMALL, 


and carefully avoids all exhibitions of 
the weakness, as he considers it, when 
at the same time his only motive for 
repressing the sentiment is the fear of 
having it detected and ridiculed. Thus 
vanity becomes jealous of itself, and, 
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paradoxical as it may seem, in order to 
quicken its own pulse with delight, it 
thrusts a dagger into its own heart. 
And when the individual imagines the 
feeling is dead, and chuckles over his 
victory, he is amazed to recognize in his 





EXPRESSION WITH APPROBATIVENESS 


LARGE. 

self congratulation and anticipation of 
approval from his friends, the old famil- 
iar thrill of Approbativeness itself. 

The vitality of this ubiquitous and 
irrepressible element is truly remarka- 
ble. However, we need not seek to 
kill it; we should simply train it and 
direct it to work with the moral senti- 
ments, where it may become a stimulant 
to the attainment of the highest culture. 
We all appreciate praise for the qual- 
ities we ourselves admire, so that if our 
own standard is lofty we shall not be 
spoiled by flattery addressed to our 
lower instincts; and as human nature 
is now constituted, very few are in dan- 
ger of receiving enough praise for well 
doing to excite their Approbativeness 
to an injurious pitch. On the contrary, 
if one attempts to pursue a very high 
aim in life, he may have to travel much 
of the way without company; and if he 
seeks to effect any great reform, so far 
from expecting adulation for his efforts, 
he may be glad if he escapes calumny 
and abuse. 

Whatever the circumstances may be, 
it is always of great advantage to be 
familiar with the sentiment under dis- 
cussion. If selfish and designing peo- 
ple seek to impose upon us by the arts 
of flattery, we may thus be enabled to 
defeat their purposes. And if we are 
disposed to bestow compliments upon 
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others, either as an expression of our 
sincere admiration, or for the sake of po- 
liteness alone, it may be well carefully to 
consider the effect of our words. Many 
persons make mistakes in this matter 
from a lack of Causality and sense of 
human nature. For example, it is com- 
mon for such persons to resort to the 
most absurd apologies and excuses in 
order to justify themselves, when a mo- 
ment’s reflection would show them that 
they were only whetting the edge of 
the ene~y’s knife. Many people who 
wisk. to appear to sympathize with the 
hcobies of their friends, forget to post 
themselves in advance, and in their first 
remarks upon the subject they betray a 
degree of ignorance which excites pity, 
if notcontempt. As an illustration of 
this, there is a story of a young lady in 
a southern town who was asked if she 
was familiar with Shakespeare. She 
replied with much animation: “Oh, 
yes; I read that when it first came 
out.” 

Those who bestow fulsome praise 
upon a man who has large Causality 
should be prepared to have their mo- 
tives questioned if not correctly divined. 
The only way to please such an indi- 





WITH APPROBATIVENESS 
SMALL. 


EXPRESSION 


vidual is to show him that his merits 
are really understood and appreciated. 
If he sees that his ideas are copied by 
others he will certainly be delighted, 
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for it has been truthfully said that the 
most sincere form of flattery is imitation. 

In the training of children it is cus- 
tomary to appeal to the love of praise 
rather more frequently than is best 
for the development of moral character. 
The ultimate effect of constant flat- 
tery in childhood is to benumb the 
sense of duty, and render theindividual 
dissatisfied with the rewards which 
naturally flow from virtuous actions. 
To such a one, the ordinary course of 
events becomes stale, wearisome and 
distasteful. There is a craving for ex- 
citement and notoriety. To gratify 
this restless longing many adopt the 
stage as a profession. Some rush into 
financial speculation. Others feel that 
they would be happy to see their names 
in print. But such aspirants for 
fame are invariably disappointed. Un- 
less they have some benevolent motive 
they will never find perfect pleasure 
in applause. 

It may be interesting to conclude 
with a partial list of words and phrases 
which express the functions of Approba- 
tiveness, either in its normal or abnor- 
mal relations, or which indicate ideas 
associated with the sentiment in some 
manner, directly or indirectly: 

Ainbition ; affability; adulation ; re- 
gard for appearances and appreciation ; 
afiectation; aristocracy ; desire for ap- 
proval, approbation and applause ; 
boasting ; bragging ; ceremoniousness, 
civility, courtesy, compliments, com- 
plaisance; sensitiveness to criticism, 
censure and calumny; love of distinc- 
tion and display; fear of disgrace or 
condemnation; desire for eminence, 
show, public office, fame, notoriety: 
honor, good name, reputation, popular- 
ity, superiority, excellence; fashion, 
style, ostentation, pomp and parade; 
regard for etiquette; flattery, com- 
mendation, glory, renown; love of 
praise; mortification, embarrassment; 
sensitiveness, thin skin; “‘ Mrs. Grun- 
dy”; “what they say;” fear of ridi- 
cule, shame, scandal, slander ; vanity, 
sycophancy, obsequiousness; jealousy, 
rivalry, emulation, competition; fear 
of blame or reproach; blarney and 
palaver. 


The conditions and actions sug- 
gested by these expressions remind us 
that, although Approbativeness occu- 
pies a somewhat remote seat in the 
brain, its influence is widely felt in the 
front ranks of society. And as its 
power is almost equally great for good 
or evil, it certainly deserves our serious 
consideration. 


es 
INFLUENCE. 
By Mrs. AGNES HASKELL. 


Out from life’s mystery-land alone 
A small soul found its way ; 
A seed, from the hills of eternity blown, 
To root and flower in clay ; 
And the winds were gentle, and skies were 
fair, 
And Love grew with it apace ; 
And somebody’s child was nurtured with 
care, 
And fashioned in tender grace. 


The years, like happy dreams, hurried by, 
And crowned her with only good ; 

Till she stood—in her womanly purity 
A flower of womanhood! 

Beyond rubies her price, her gracious sway 
Blessing the favored sod ; 

And at last, outgrowing her bonds of clay, 
She went to meet her God! 


Out from Life’s mystery-land alone 
A small soul found its way ; 
A seed from the hills of eternity blown, 
To root and flower in clay. 
The skies were dreary, and 
wild, 
And wisdomi’s light obscure ; 
Neglect shut out from.somebody’s child 
The good and sweet and pure. 


winds were 


And years with their weeks of hope crept 
past, 
And crowned her with grief and shame; 
she stood like a tree that insects 
blast— 
A woman only in name! 


Till 


A target for scorn, her graceless sway 
Cursing the luckless sod ; 

And at last outgrowing her bonds of clay, 
She went to meet her God! 














SCIENTIFIC RELIGION. 


7 E have before us the fact that 

' these five moral faculties (Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, Benevo- 
lence, Hope, Faith) are bestowed on 
mankind. We know what they are. We 
are endowed with reason to guide us 
in the exercise of these faculties, and 
this reason forces us to assume that 
the Creator does not work at random. 
Before the fishes were made there was 
water to swim in. Before the animal 
creation, man included, there was air 
to breathe, water to drink, food to 
eat, and land for a dwelling place. 
The fledgling bird does not spread its 
newly-gotten wings to theambient air 
unwarrantably. It was made to soar 
aloft with impetuosity. Man is a rea- 
soning being. His reason is a gift 
from the beneficent Creator. Paul 
reasoned with Felix of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come. 
He enjoins us to ‘‘prove all things,” 
that is, analyze, investigate, reason. 
And nothing short of bigotry can dis- 
suade us from using our reason to its 
fullest scope. It would be idle to as- 
sume that reason is better than other 
attributes possessed by man, but it is 
given to us for our guide, and is in- 
dispensable. In Bunyan’s allegory 
‘‘Great-heart” was the guide of a little 
company of pilgrims who were jour- 
neying to the Celestial City. He 
could not make the journey for them, 
but without him they would have been 
lost and hopeless. Herepresents the 
Christian’s armor of courage, hope 
and trust, in concert with reason. 
Reason must find the way. 

A prominent minister says that rea- 
son never convinced anybody yet. 
That isan indirect method of impugn- 
ing the apostle Paul. It is an insult 
to the All-wise Creator who endowed 
man with reason. It is a specious, 
uncandid method of evading the plain 
truth. It is a way that some of our 
prominent ministers have of walking 
in the tracks of their mentors and 


predecessors, and allowing others, of 
the past, to do their thinking for them. 
That leaves them with less responsi- 
bility, less todo in the way of thought 
and investigation ; and, td maintain an 
equilibrium, they give the greater 
scope to the imagination and feelings, 
and the result is that they have top- 
pled way over into the mire and snares 
of bigotry and superstition. The log- 
ical consequence is that the parishion- 
ers go the same road because they 
are afraid to go any other. They are 
afraid of the truth. Hence, if some 
rash mortal steps out on the world’s 
platform and announces a few salient 
truths which do not conform to the 
stereotyped systems of the religious 
community, he is overwhelmed with 
hisses and objurgations, denounced as 
a heretic, or ostracized as an agnostic 
or an infidel. This is in no sense a 
reflection upon the honest Christian, 
or an attempt to vindicate infidelity ; 
but it is an attempt to say a word for 
principle, for truth, for honesty. 
Jesus Christ stands before the 
world as the most beautiful character 
in human history; asa pattern for our 
best efforts of personal progress. And 
I am quite ready and willing to join 
the few or the many in the adoption 
of this pattern as a system to be fol- 
lowed in all sincerity; but I must be 
excused from passive allegiance to 
that arbitrary law of orthodoxy which 
dictates an absolute belief in some- 
thing which we know nothing of, ex- 
cept by means of guesses, and his- 
tory, tradition. The exponent of 
orthodoxy may say this is inconsist- 


ent; and here I suppose we must 
agree to differ. It may be erroneous, 
but it is not inconsistent. As the 


science of human life is yet in a stage 
of progress, we can not assume every- 
thing for it, but it is thoroughly es- 
tablished that man has upward of 
forty different mental faculties. These 
faculties are our talents; they must 
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be used or lost. It is not necessary 
to multiply words to illustrate this. 
The command is obvious, to con- 
scientiousness, do right; to benevo- 
lence, love your neighbor as yourself ; 
to veneration, worship God; to 
spirituality, believe in Him; to hope, 
be assured of a happy result of dili- 
genceand obedience. There is noth- 
ing inconsistent in this, or that can 
be disproven. 

The existence of these five moral 
faculties, inherent in the human con- 
stitution, is a proof that immortality 
and the existence of a supreme God 
are not to be really demonstrated, 
not to be really seen from a finite 
standpoint. Yet, on the other hand, 
assuming that these same faculties 
can not be a random freak of creation 
in the human constitution, their ex- 
istence points with the finger of irre- 
futable philosophy to their immortal 
counterparts in a future state, and to 
the existence of the infinite God. To 
me all this looks reasonable. We can 
not see ahead. We know not what 
a day may bring forth. We are only 
finite mortals, and this limitation of 
our vision and knowledge is undoubt- 
edly wise and beneficent. If we could 
see and know we would be impatient 
with anticipation or unhappy with 
anxiety and dread. The superlative 
joys of a glorious hopeand the wonder- 
ful peace of a sustaining faith would 
be canceled, and the present possi- 
bilities of the soul’s expansion would 
be unknown. Instead of a direct 
view of the future we have this innate 
hope on which there is imposed no 
limit; this intuitive sense of the 
Infinite, whose wisdom and power and 
love are not circumscribed by the 
standards of men. 

These assumptions, so far as they 
are true, are sacred beyond any so- 
called work of inspiration which has 
only the sanction of time and the 
mysticism of history to render it 
sacred; not sacred because it can be 
substantiated, but because it can not 
be supplanted by any contemporary or 
earlier record, I do not mean to 


offer anything that is wearisome and 
worthless. The subject of religion 
should be neither, and the foregoing 
remarks clearly bring it within the 
the realm of science. Without trying 
to connect the links of argument too 
closely with a finer thread of logic, it 
may be assuming, first: that every sci- 
entific fact is of divine origin; second: 
that this blending of religion and sci- 
ence into a new philosophy, instead 
of being after the tradition of men, 
or the rudiments of the world, so far 
as it has been revealed to us, is really 
a divine revelation; and, third: that 
those people, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, who close their eyes and 
ears, or turn their backs on this new 
philosophy, are verily repudiating the 
wisdom and majesty and goodness of 
the infinite God. To me the subject 
is not circumscribed within conven- 
tional boundaries. It is probably not 
for us here and now to set a limit to 
the progress that shall be permitted 
to the human race in that future to 
which we have not yet been admitted. 
Our jurisdiction is here. Luke, xvii-21, 
says: ‘* The kingdom of God is within 
you.” The inference to be drawn 
from this is that we are to cultivate 
that kingdom by a continuous effort of 
personal improvement, as the em- 
bodiment of all duties toward man 
and all obedience toward God. 
S. B. 


‘**T venture to point out * * * the 
best temperament, namely, a com- 
bination of the * * * apprehensive 
and the resolute. Such is the tem- 
perament of great commanders. 
Secretly they rely upon nothing and 
upon nobody. There is such a power- 
ful element of failure in all human 
affairs, that a shrewd man is always 
saying to himself, ‘What shall I do, 
if that which I count upon does not 
come out as I expect?’ This fore- 
sight dwarfs and crushes all but men 
of great resolution.” 

ARTHUR HELPS. 




















HOW 


SHALL 
By KATE 


\VERY girl whocan spare the time 
i'4 should cultivate the fine arts if 
it recreates her, or perhaps her life 
work is chosen from among them. 
We need the beauty and graces as 
well as the simply necessary. Right 
here I will say a word on dress : 

Every girl or woman should pay 
particular attention to her dress, 
study her style, and dress as well as 
her pocketbook will allow, as _ be- 
comingly, as tastefully as she can 
arrange. 

Like the setting to the diamond, 
or the frame to the picture, is the 
dress of a woman, and she is unwise 
who neglects the same. A_ well- 
dressed woman is a fair picture; if she 
yields nothing more, she has been 
good to look upon, one of the Dahlias 
of life. 

When to the beauty of comeliness 
are added the graces of mind and 
spirit, then the roses bloom, the vio- 
lets nod their heads, the lily smiles a 
recognition, and the heart of nature 
is glad. 

We must teach our girls the value 
of time; every hour should be made 
to pay in something. Society, of 
course, has its claims on the young 
girl, and a good school it proves to 
be, where she learns how false and 
hollow is much she first deemed so 
fair. It becomes her duty to decide 
whether she will act a part, or be 
what she seems. I would have her 
dare to bea nonconformist where hours 
are frittered away to less than no pur- 
pose. She should demand something 
for her time spent socially. We must 
get and give, may be in fun and 


WE EDUCATE 


OUR GIRLS? : 
WESTON. 


frolic, in games or dancing, or in ex- 
change of thought. Something must 
come ofit, else we are defrauded, and 
bankrupt with the unfruitful hour. 
Every girl should take plenty of 
out-door exercise, of sleep, and of 
recreation ; make acquaintances with- 
out number, yet have a very few 
friends, and learn to depend on none. 
She should cultivate self-reliance and 
be strong to endure, able to think 
things out of tangle, without calling 
a council of friends. I think it a good 
plan to advise the young, but beware 
of striving to control their thought, 
as each one is an entity differing from 
every other, comparatively speaking, 
a responsible being, and each must 
decide upon matters from their point 
of view. Realizing how much de- 
pends upon them, they will learn to 
act with care as to results. Having 
learned the importance of a healthy 
mind and body, how to think and 
to execute, what more is expected 


of the girl of to-day? 


Now, let us for a space consider 
the most important part of the edu- 
cation of the girl, for wifehood and 
motherhood, the crowning glory of 
womanhood. Ifa girl is sweet, in- 
teresting and fair to see, at sixteen, 
passing from the bud to the flower, 
from dreamland to knowland, how 
much more complete the picture, in 
the dawning of love's morning, with 
iieart and soul aglow with the divine 
fire. 

Twofold are her emotions. To be 
a companion in a home with the 
chosen one, with all its tender mean- 
ings, and the patter of little feet, com- 
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pletes the beatific vision of the the weal or woe in her offspring’s 
dreamer. How will she enter the career she is responsible for. 


Holy of Holies? With downcast mien 
and faltering steps? No; athousand 
times, No! If she cannot enter joy- 
ously, counting nothing lost if a hap- 
py home be hers, she had far bet- 
ter remain as sheis, for only with un- 
covered head and uplifted heart 
should she dare to enter the creative 
sanctuary of life. 

In view of the results of marriage 
too much care and forethought can- 
not be taken that the race shall be 
benefited. 

Here we have the proper pupil for 
the higher education which shall fit 
her for the duties of the new life. 

There should be schools of train- 
ing for those about to enter the mar- 
riage state. Lectures should be given 
by competent teachers on all subjects 
which pertain to housekeeping, proper 
ventilation, cooking and serving. Also 
lessons in sewing and mending, hints 
concerning the receiving and enter- 
taining of friends, and an orderly 
conduct of affairs generally. There 
should also be earnest and careful 
physicians to teach the duties and 
privileges of marriage, showing what 
course to pursue which will make 
for health and harmony in_ the 
parents, thus making a good con- 
dition for motherhood. 

Some objectors are fond of quoting 
the adage, “A little learningis a dan- 
gerous thing.” But, admitting that par- 
tial knowledge may occasionally be 
misapplied, is it not infinitely worse to 
encourage the destructive influence of 
the prevailing ignorance? 

After entering the sacred state, 
life is full of new meanings to the 
earnest young woman; her work 
seems just begun. While the duties 
of the wife are great and imperative, 
and her part to play in life’s drama 
full of joys and triumphs, she wears 
the crown indeed when she becomes a 
mother. The sacred robes of mother- 
hood should be kept white with pure 
thoughts, just deeds, earnest aspira- 
tions and holy desires, so much of 


I would not have the love and 
sympathy of the mother become en- 
tirely centered in her household and 
its treasures, as that feeling would 
soon merge into selfishness. The far- 
reaching, larger sympathies which 
broaden the mind and awaken the 
heart to measures which shall bring 
justice and opportunity to all, is a 
part of the higher education for 
woman. 

No matter how attractive the 
view from where we are, there are 
greater heights and grander sights 
for to-morrow. Who would not be 
glad she was a woman, with her 
quick intuitions, her power to help, 
to love, to cherish, to be true, to be 
a friend, a wife, a mother? We need 
the quickening power of women who 
feel the joy of being a factor in crea- 
tion, who feel the importance of 
living, who are ready and glad to use 
their strength and powers to help 
make a higher and more just civiliza- 
tion. 

Much good work has been done by 
those who tread alone life's pathway, 
but the woman centered in home life 
and its joys, surrounded by love and 
sympathy, has her part to do. She is 
quick to see the needs of humanity. 
By the blessings she enjoys she is 
alive to the unhappy condition of 
others. Out of her joy and sunshine 
shall spring the seeds of kindness, to 
blossom in other homes; out of the 
wealth of her spirit will blossom the 
flowers of justice, the sisterhood of 
the race. 

Knowing the joy of being full to 
overflowing in life’s blessings, she 
will enter heart and soul into human- 
itarian plans for the emancipation of 
the race from all that hinders the 
highest expression of spirit. Every 
earnest, thoughtful woman is longing 
for the girls of America to awaken to 
a sense of their high privileges, and 
demand to be educated in that which 
shall make them happy mothers of 
the race. 




















WHAT IS 
BY 


\ 7 HAT we ordinarily call disease 
: is but an outward manifestation 
of an internal, unseen derangement, 
the symptoms being intended as warn- 
ings, denoting internal disturbances, 
nature’s efforts to remove such dis- 
turbances, really curative. If true, 
we may reasonably infer that the 
curative efforts of nature—aside from 
the obstructions thrown in her way 
by quacks, learned and unlearned, 
would prove effective in the cure of 
all of our sicknesses, just to the ex- 
tent that the system is put in its best 
‘*working order” by the strict ob- 
servance of the laws of our being, as 
well illustrated by her success in the 
cure of slight wounds, as cuts, 
scratches, burns, etc. In the case of 
nausea, followed by vomiting, this is 
not the real disease, but the evidence 
of a foul stomach. To prevent the 
pollution of the whole body, nature 
selects the most available channel for 
its ejection, thus preventing a general 
contamination. The same is true of 
the derangements of the bowels, 
nature always acting on the line of 
improvement, cure. The physician, 
therefore, who administers opiates, 
thwarting the merciful, curative ef- 
forts of nature, either does so ignor- 
antly, or for the purpose of subserv- 
ing private interests. It is to be 
hoped that ignorance is the cause of 
such an unnatural course, rather than 
unpardonable selfishness! (The great 
and lamented Dr. W. A. Alcott told 
me that, in a consultation, he asked 
the attending physician why he did 
certain things, who replied, ‘* How in 
the d—1 could I run. up a bill, if I 


DR. J. H. 


DISEASE? 


HANAFORD. 


had not done so?) Nature resorts to 
general eruptions, as the measles— 
particularly in childhood—abscesses 
and similar means, including even 
cancers, as means of ridding the sys- 
tem of putrid and more or less poison- 
ous accumulations, for the purpose of 
avoiding still more serious conditions. 
While such discharges are natural, 
palliative, and, to a certain extent, 
curative, they should always be pro- 
moted, continued till all of the putres- 
cent accumulations have passed off, 
and never checked, as they too often 
are by the application of astringents. 
When they are checked, intentionally 
or otherwise, nature, not ready to be 
foiled in her merciful efforts, produces 
internal fevers or inflammations, for 
the purpose of consuming such accu- 
mulations by actual combustion, to 
that extent raising the heat of the 
body, a prominent feature of all 
fevers. These purifying, curative 
processes are usually preceded by a 
sudden closing of the pores, retain- 
ing an unusual amount of effete mat- 
ters, the perspiratory process being 
among the most important means of 
purification. In fevers, the action of 
the heart, lungs and the circulation 
of the blood are increased, an unusual 
amount of blood being sent to the 
lungs for purification, rapid breathing 
purifying the blood at a rapid rate. 
When nature is the only physician— 
unless the attending physician is will- 
ing to co-operate with her—it is 
probable that the ‘* run” will be con- 
siderably shortened, in part by allow- 
ing the digestive powers to rest, as 
an unusual thirst is substituted for 
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hunger. If the demands of nature 
are heeded—they were not in the past 
—the patient satisfying such thirst by 
a free use of water, the pores will 
soon be open and free in their action, 
so carrying off the effete matters as 
not to demand a continuation of these 
internal fires. Fasting until the sus- 
pended appetite indicates the pro- 
priety of taking some form of simple 
food, in moderation, satisfying the 
thirst with water of a _ reasonable 
temperature, an abundance of pure 
air and sunlight, frequent washings 
of the whole body, or the applications 
of wet cloths to the head, etc.—-more 
effective than the baths—will reduce 
fevers at least one-half, particularly 
with good nursing. It is safe and 
profitable always to co-operate with 
nature, never prolonging sickness by 
unnatural conflicts with curative pro- 
cesses. 
-e- 


HYGIENE IN THE MORE SERIOUS 
MALADIES. 


TN a report of treatment made to 

_ the New York Medical Society, 
Dr. Simon Barsch gave details of 
treating several cases of serious dis- 
ease, among them one of incipient 
phthisis or pulmonary consumption. 
The doctor said of this: 

Mr, S., xt. 26, consulted me on 
July 29, 1892. Looks pale, emaci- 
ated, has been losing flesh and 
coughing seven months, had no ap- 
petite. No hereditary ailment. July 
31 I ordered MHydriatic Institute 
treatment. He weighed (nude) 106% 
pounds, and received a hot air bath 
until warm, to enhance his reactive 
powers, followed by a rain bath of 
95°, reduced gradually to 80° for 
forty seconds under ten pounds pres- 
sure, gradually increased; then spray 
douche at fifteen pounds pressure, 
gradually increased to thirty pounds 
for four seconds at 70°. This was 
repeated daily. He gained 1% 
pounds in ten days. Dr. E. G. Jane- 
way pronounced him phthisical, and 
advised him to leave the city at once 
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and ordered creosote. As _ he was 
improving under hydrotherapy and 
disliked to leave, I advised continu- 
ance. 

Sept. 8.—The hot air bath, fol- 
lowed by rain bath, 80° to 70%, and 
spray douche, 70° to 40°, have been 
continued until to-day; patient 
weighs 114 pounds, a gain of 7% 
pounds. 

Sept. 19.—Hot air baths (170°) 
three minutes; rain bath, 80°, reduced 
to 64%, one minute, from which he 
reacted well. Cough troublesome; 
spirometer test shows 190 before and 
200 after treatment, which is 20 above 
the average for his height. 

Sept. 20.—Dr. J. S. Ely reports 
tubercle bacilli in small numbers. 

Dec. 30.—With occasional interrup- 
tions and losses of weight, patient 
has progressed well, and _ to-day 
weighs 121% pounds, looks well, 
coughs but little, no temperature, 
and is anxious to go home. 

‘** Although I am not as optimistic 
as you are regarding water treatment, 
I must acknowledge that the im- 
provement in this case is remark- 
able!” writes Dr. Freudenthal, who 
treated his larynx. 

Jan. 21, 1893.—Patient is to-day 
almost free from cough, has good 
appetite and digestion, weighs 122% 
pounds (a gain of sixteen pounds), 
and five pounds in excess of his 
average weight in health. Dr. Van 
Giesen found no tubercle bacilli in 
seven slides. 

There having been no change made 
in the patient’s diet, mode of life and 
treatment, this case is a clear illus- 
tration of the utility of judicious 
hydrotherapy in improving nutrition 
in cases that usually thwart us. 
Clinical evidence of its value in 
phthisis is accumulating so rapidly 
that I need only refer to the cases I 
reported to the State Medical Society 
last February, to show that phthisis 
offers next to nervous diseases the 
most fruitful field for hydrotherapy. 

In a case of advanced chronic in- 
terstitial nephritis (Bright’s disease) 
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he reported: Mr. A., xt. 60, a fore- 
man at a lead trap factory, applied 
May, 1891. Has suffered from lead 
colic and severe headaches several 
years ago. Pronounced swelling of 
feet and ankles, breathlessness on ex- 
ertion, morning nausea, headache, 
double vision and vertigo; urine with 
a large proportion of albumen, 
abundance of hyaline casts; sp.. gr. 
1,020, Diagnosis, chronic interstitial 
nephritis. Ordered 10 grains of 
calomel, tartrate potass-lemonade, 
one minim of one per cent. solution 
glonoin, every three hours until 
flushed. He also_ received hot 
blanket-packs of one hour, morning 
and evening. Urine is reduced to 22 
ounces, 

Dr. Edward S. Peck diagnosed 
homonymous diplopia, amblyopia and 
albuminuric retinitis. 

Blanket-packs were given once a 
day, by means of a blanket thoroughly 
wrung out of hot water laid 
upon another blanket; patient was 
snugly tucked into the hot blanket 
and afterward covered by other 
blankets. He remained in this one 
hour or more until he perspired very 
freely. Gradual improvement en- 
sued. 

In September his urine presented 
but a trace of albumen, he was free 
from all unpleasant symptoms, was 
strong and had resumed his duties at 
the factory, where he worked without 
interruption during the entire Winter, 
until August, 1892. He went to 
Hackensack, N. J., and was attacked 
on the 16th of August by apoplexy 
and hemiplegia, from which he died. 

Dr. St. John states that prior to his 
illness the urine presented no casts 
and but little albumen. 





Cases like this should give us con- 
fidence in the value of hydrotherapy 
in the mild cases of Bright’s disease. 
There are also a priori reasons for 
such treatment, but the results of 
empirical demonstrations doubtless 
afford the most satisfactory kind of 
evidence. Epiror P. J. 
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HEALING BY FAITH. 


W* all remember, says a writer 

in the dm. Medical Journal, 
the old trick of making a man sick by 
persistently telling him how badly he 
looks, and how ill he appears, until 
he actually believes it himself. The 
contrary of this is making a man well 
by inducing him to believe himself 
well, and as some people can be per- 
suaded into the belief that they are 
not well, so some people can be per- 
suaded into the belief that they are 
well, when, probably, there is some 
actual ailment present. Pathologists 
will limit the area of this persuading 
process to the province of functional 
disease; but we are not sure that they 
are justified by scientific facts in mak- 
ing this limitation. 

There is no miracle in healing by 
faith, but it would be miraculous if 
the organism, constituted as it is, 
with the laws of life as they are, if 
healing by faith, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, could not be accom- 
plished. The as medicatrix nature is 
a very potent factor in the cure of 
disease, and every physician must 
recognize that fact. If he proposes 
to ignore this fact, or work contrary 
to it, he will find obstacles and per- 
plexities upon every turn. The liv- 
ing principle of nature, if allowed fair 
play, will, upon certain occasions, 
perform wonders, but perhaps no mir- 
acles, as the cures are in perfect 
harmony with the laws of pathology 
and physiology. It isa fact in pathol- 
ogy, that if the function of an organ 
can be maintained, or restored, much 
of the destructive metamorphosis due 
to proliferation of connective tissue, 
fatty deposit, or even certain forms 
of atrophic change, in which the 
nuclei of cell-life are demanded 
rather than destroyed, may be ar- 
rested and to a certain extent re- 
stored. 

As a rule, the exercise of faith sus- 
pends the operations of adverse in- 
fluences, and appeals strongly through 
the consciousness to the inner man, 
often overriding physical obstacles, 
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and stimulates the underlying faculty 
of vital force. ‘There are many in- 
tractable cases in every doctor's prac- 
tice which might be cured by faith. 
It is well these poor persons should 
be benefited by some means, and it 
matters little what; if they can be 
healed by faith we ought to be very 
thankful. In many cases it may be 
as though the blind led the blind—it 
don’t matter as long as they can keep 
out of the ditch. We should remem- 
ber that our brains are not mere or- 
gans of the mind. The brain is the 
chief centre or series of centres of the 
nervous system by which our bodies 
are energized, and by which the com- 
ponent parts are governed and regu- 
lated. 


-eo- 


MICROBES IN BUTTER. 


The London Lancet, in a recent 
issue, calls the attention of its readers 
to the fact that butter abounds in 
‘** bacilli,” and that in eating a slice 
of bread and butter, one actually 
swallows more germs than there are 
people in Europe, and that the more 
genuine the butter is, the more germs 
it is likely to contain; that is, pure 
butter is certain to contain a larger 
number of germs than oleomargarine, 
since the latter is made chiefly from 
fat and tallow, which are sterilized 
in the process of separation, while 
pure butter, being made from cream, 
contains vast quantities of microbes, 
which, fal'ing into the milk from the 
body of the cow, afterward develop 
into great quantities in the lacteal 
fluid, and rising to the surface, are 
skimmed off with the cream, and by 
the process of churning, are separated 
with the fat globules, and so retained 
in the butter. 

The Lancet says: “ By all means, 
boil your butter.” This advice is 
good, so faras germs are concerned. 
Butter, as a rule, is unfit to be taken 
without being boiled, but, unfortu- 
nately, the boiling of butter not only 
kills the germs, but sets free fatty 
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acids of a toxic character, which may 
be exceedingly deleterious to diges- 
tion. It is well known that the cook- 
ing of fats adds greatly to their indi- 
gestibility, and for that reason ‘‘ rich” 
pastry, puddings, etc., if much 
indulged in, are likely to produce 
dyspepsia. 


a 


RICE A STRONG DIET. 


This appears to be the belief of the 
Japanese, and there seems to be good 
evidence for it. A traveler in that 
far-off country says: 

‘* The Japanese have made a race 
of giant men—a race of wrestlers. 
These wrestlers often weigh 200, 300, 
and 400 pounds. At the Imperial 
hotel, in Tokio, they brought their 
champion wrestler to my room. He 
was prodigious in size and as fat and 
fair as a baby. He wasa Hercules 
in strength, but looked like an over- 
grown cherub of Correggio. 

‘* What do you eat?” I asked. 

**Rice—nothing but rice.” 

‘*Why not eat meat ?” 

‘Meat is weakening. 
per cent. water. Rice is 80 per cent. 
food. I ate lean beefsteak once, and 
my strength left me. The other man 
ate rice and threw me down.” 

‘* My courier said: ‘This wrestler 
is the Sullivan of Japan. No one can 
throw him.’” 

That rice, which every chemist 
knows to be mostly composed of 
starch, should possess such elements 
of force appears almostincredible. If 
we had been told that these wrestlers 
lived on wheat, or corn, or barley, 
we should be quite ready to accept it. 
Yet the strong porters of South 
America are said to live much on 
rice. 

But if meat is really so essential 
in the generation of strength as is 
popularly supposed, how shall we 
account for the extraordinary phy- 
sical endurance and longevity of the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
elephant and the horse? 


Beef is 70. 














NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Origin of Card Playing.— 
Playing cards 


were introduced into 
Europe from the East about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, 
borrowed, it is said, from the Arabs 


or Saracens. This was natural enough, 
because the Arabs were the Orientals whom 
the Europeans most often met during the 
Crusades or when trading in the Mediter- 


ranean. But the Arabs, it is well known, 
borrowed their arts and sciences from 
Persia. Now the Persians themselves were 


keen borrowers of ideas from China and 
India, countries with which they were in 
communication from very early periods. 
But, like all men of genius for originating 
talent, they borrowed not to imitate, butto 
assimilate and reproduce in their own way. 
According to-East Indian tradition, cards 
were invented by the Brahmins far back in 
the very glimmering dawn of history. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, claim that there 
is a distinct record of the invention of 
cards in the reign of their king Seun-ho, 
1120 A, D., for the entertainment of the 
royal concubines. Probably, whatever 
may be the case with Chinese cards, the 
Persians caught the idea from India by 
way of Cashmere, at an age prior to the con- 
quest of Persia by the Arabs in the seventh 
century, and that the game was at first 
played with painted Keranni tablets, some- 
thing like the tablets on which records were 
stamped at a later period. When they 
brought paper from China, which they 
called Cambaln, from the name of the city 
described by Marco Polo, bringing alsothe 
art of illumination from the north of India, 
in the time of the Mogul invasion, they 
combined the Chinese material and the 
Indian art to produce the cards which are 
now used in Persia, and which have been 
used there for ages. Card playing in 
Persia is essentially a game for those 
whoare possessedof means. A set is never 
cheap, while some sets cost from $50 up- 
ward. They are, however, played some- 


times in the tea-houses along with back- 
gammon and checkers, the tea-houses of 
Persia being like the Turkish coffee-houses 
and the German beer-gardens. Some of 
the noted artists of Persia have not dis- 
dained to display their talents on the de- 
signs of Persian playing cards, and no two 
artists have ever made them precisely alike; 
nor are the different sets of any one artist 
precisely identical. Each card of a suit 
differs slightly from the others. The artist 
of Persia, until very recently, has depended 
on his own skill for every article used in the 
making of his picture, whether it be a dec- 
orative design for a mirror case or a pack of 
playing cards. His studio or workshop is 
an open booth in the bazaar, where he sits 
on his knees on arug, with a cushion behind 
him, and toils with a real love for his voca- 
tion; or he worksin a porch of his home 
where the murmur of running water blends 
with the dreamy rustling of the leaves; or 
perhaps he works under the trees in his 
own garden or in a square of the market- 
place. If successful and overrun with 
commissions, he employs one or two cha- 
girds or apprentices who block in his de- 
signs and otherwise aid him, while they are 
learning to be artists in turn. He makes 
his own pasteboard and brushes, prepares 
his own colors and varnishes by secret pro- 
cesses of his own, especially the varnish or 
jacquer which holds an important place in 
Persian art, and he is therewithal content, 
for it costs little for the middle and lower 
classes to live in that delightful clime, and 
I have never seen artists anywhere less 
mercenary and more imbued with a love of 
art for itself than the artists of Persia.— 
S. G. W. Benjamin in Once a Week. 


A Strange Tribe in the Island 
of Bangney.—The governor of British 
North Borneo, visiting the Island of Bang- 
ney, found there a tribe of Duseins differing 
in language, religion and customs from other 


tribes bearing that name. Among one of 
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these people, called Jagir, spirits are be- 
lieved in, and also the power of a priestess 


to keep them in order; *‘ for she is ac- 
quainted with their ways,and knows the 
future as well as the past.” She nominates 


and trains her successors, but they must 
wear black robes and carry wooden knives. 
The priestess thanks the chief spirit, on 
behalf of the tribe, at the harvest festival 
when the paddy crop has been successful ; 
but the people never appeal to the spirits 
or practice any religious ceremony in con- 
nection with births,deaths, sickness or mar- 
riages. Marriages are performed without 
public gatherings or feast, in the forest in 
the presence of the two families. The rite 
consists in transferring a drop of blood 
from a small incision made with a wooden 
knife in the calf of the man’s leg to a simi- 
lar cutin the woman’sleg. After marriage 
the man takes the bride to her home, where 
he resides in future as a member of the 
family. These people have long hair, se- 
cured with a wooden pin at the back of the 
head and cut short on the forehead. Their 
only covering consists of a scanty fragment 
of bark. They use for fire-making both 
flints and a pointed friction stick, which 
differs slightly from the one generally used 
in the archipelago. The tribesmen are 
honest, trustworthy and industrious.— 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 


Egyptian Women.—According to 
Richard Harding Davis, the life of an 
Egyptian woman is not an_ enviable 
one. In a recent article on Cairo, in 
Harper's Weekly, he writes: ‘* The women 
of Egypt are as much slaves as were ever 
the negroes of ourSouth. They are petted 
and fattened, and given a home, but they 
must look at life through barriers—barriers 
across their boxes at the opera, and barriers 
across the windows of their broughams, 
when they drive abroad, and barriers 
across their very faces. As long as one- 
half of the Egyptian people are enslaved 
and held in bondage, and classed as ani- 
mals, without souls, so long will an army 
of occupation ride over the land, and in- 
sult by its presence the khedival power. 
No country, in these days, can be truly 
great, in which the women have no voice, 
no influence and no respect. There are 
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worse things in Egypt than bad irrigation, 
and the harem is the worst of them. If 
the Egyptians want to be free themselves, 
they should free their daughters and their 
mothers. 

The women in Egypt are of but two 
classes. There is no middle class. The 
poor are huddled upin a black bag that 
hides their bodies from the crown of the 
head to the feet. What looks like the up- 
per end ofa black silk stocking falls over 
the face from the bridge of the nose and 
fastens behind the ears, and a brass tube, 
about the size of a spool, is tied between 
the eyes. You see, in consequence, noth- 
ing but their eyes, and as these are, per- 
haps, their best feature, they do not at all 
suffer from their enforced disguise. The 
only women whose bare faces you can see, 
and from whom you may judge of the 
beauty of the rest, are the good women of 
the Coptic village, who form a sort of sis- 
terhood, and the dancing girls, who are not 
so good. Some of these have the straight 
nose, narrow eyes, and the perfect figure of 
Cleopatra, as we picture her; ‘but the faces 
of the majority are formless, with broad, 
flat noses, full lips, and their figures are 
without waists or hips, and their ankles are 
as round as a man’s upper arm. When 
they are pretty, they are very pretty, but 
those that are so are so few, and so covered 
with gold, that one expects they are very 
much the exception.” 


Ruins in New Mexico.—Mrs. Eli- 
sha Jones writes the following in the Amer- 
ican Antiguarian about prehistoric ruins in 
New Mexico: ‘‘ Within a radius of five 
miles from a certain point in Socarro 
County have been discovered several hun- 
dred ruins of the habitations of prehistoric 
man. The walls of these ruins are built of 
undressed stone laid in cement. Remains 
of huge cisterns, walls of fortifications, 
queer implements of bone and _ stone, 
beautifully designed and carved, also 
painted pottery, together with odd and 
artistic pictures, characters and symbols 
cut upon rocks in neighboring cafions, all 
excite in the beholder wonder and admira- 
tion. These ruins are formed generally on 
high ground, and are composed of ancient 
buildings, containing from a few to several 
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hundred rooms, averaging about eight by 
ten feet and six feet in height. In some 
cases the buildings have been two stories 
high. 
all of these rooms, but those openings have 
been walled up. On the surface the walls 
of some of these ruins are well defined and 
can be easily traced, while others show only 
irregular piles of stone. They buried their 
dead in the ground floor of their rooms, 
with the heads toward the East, and, as a 
rule, their pottery, trinkets and personal 
ornaments with them. One paramount 
wonder of these ruins is their great age. 
Huge pinetrees, three or four feet in diame- 
ter, and 100 feet in height, flourish upon the 
walls and in the rooms of these habitations 
of forgotten man. On digging down be- 
neath these giant trees we pass through 
from six to ten feet of vegetable mold, 
which is estimated by geologists to in- 
crease on an average of about one foot 
in eighty years. We then encounter from 
one to three feet of clean mashed sand and 
gravel, then a solid earthen floor covered 
with ashes, charcoal, bones and fragments 
of broken pottery. Yet still below this are 
skeletons of human beings, surrounded by 
their war weapons and ornaments of stone, 
copper and bone. Little can be known of 
this race of people. They sun 
worshippers and well advanced in the arts 
of carving, painting and building, and in 
agriculture. 
turies in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Central and South America, and were 
exterminated by famine, flood, disease or 
volcanic action at least a thousand years 
ago. In the eastern part of Socorro county 
are the ruins of a city known as Luivira, 
covering an areatwo miles square. Its walls 
in some places are eight feet thick, forty 
feet high and several hundred feet long. 
A greateaqueduct conveyed water to the 
city, but to-day there is no running water 
within forty miles of this ancient wonder. 
The city was in ruins at the time of the 
conquest. When and by whom it was 
built was a mystery to the Mexican peo- 
ple more than three hundred years ago. 


There has been a side entrance to 


were 


They flourished many cen- 


The Hottentots and Bushmen. 
—In the Edinburgh Review for April is the 
following reference to the Hottentots and 
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Bushmen, of whom the population of South 
Africa in 1652, when the Dutch arrived, 
was mainly composed: ‘* The Hottentot be- 
longs to quite a different race from the 
Bechuanas, Kaffirs, Zulus and Basutos. 
The latter are branches of the great Bantu 
family of mankind, covering all Southern 
Africa below the equator. The Hottentots, 
with their yellow or coffet-colored com- 
plexions, small figures, oblique eyes and 
strange agglutinative dialects, full of vary- 
ing clicks, reminded the early Dutch set- 
tlers, as they have reminded later travelers, 
of the Chinese. The growth of the hair in 
small, isolated tufts is, however, unlike 
that of any Asiatic race. The Hottentot 
and Bushman are probably remote branches 
of one original stock, and have much in 
language and in physical peculiarities in 
common. Neither of them has any racial 
resemblance to the negro, except the intol- 
erable odor of the first, from which it is 
said the Bushman is free. There is little 
doubt that both races came originally from 
the Northeast, and the Bushmen have tra- 
ditions of a yet earlier unknown race 
which preceded them. The religious ideas 
of the Hottentots, though vague and few, 
are like those of the Bantu. Their deity, 
Heitzs Gibib, lived in ‘a great hole in the 
North;’ they prayed also to their dead 
fathers, and sang rude hymns to the light- 
ning; and their superstitions as to the 
mantis or walking leaf are well known. A 
peculiar physical conformation among Hot- 
tentot women, called the fab/ier Egyftien, is 
said to connect them racially with the an- 
cient Egyptians. They are also fond of 
adorning their bodies with red lead and the 
hair with black lead; and this kind of 
painting was common among the earliest 
races on both sides of the Mediterranean. 
The Hottentot physique is not unlike the 
earliest pure Egyptian type, but the lan- 
guage is not recognizably connected with 
that of the Delta. The Hottentots were a 
brave, cheerful, lazy and dirty race, 
often most faithful to their white mas- 
ters, but who have suffered for centuries 
from ill-usage and degradation, 
brandy and injustice. The Korannas in 
the East have been almost entirely exter- 
minated and the Namaquas driven into 
the Western They have behind 


from 


deserts. 














them a considerable Grigna population, 
born of Dutch fathers aud Hottentot moth- 
The little 
created much interest among anthropolo- 
gists as representing man in his earliest 
condition as a mere hunter. Whether they 
were from the first ages diminutive or have 
decreased in stature through the hardness 
of their desert privations is unknown. They 
resemble the Hottentots, and the /adlier is 
usual among their women, and believed to 
be a mark of race. 


ers. Bushmen have always 


They are said to re- 
semble closely in physique the Andaman 
Islanders, but their history is unknown. 
Although from their paintings found in 
many parts of Bechuanaland it is con- 
cluded that the race has been widely 
spread, now the Bushmen are found only in 
the Kalahari, to which wilderness stronger 
tribes drove them out. They are remark- 
able for their untamable love of a wander- 
ing hunter's life, for their skill in mimicry, 
and in painting forms of men and beasts 
in red, yellow and black clay daubed on 
rocks as well as for their strange legends 
of animals, and their arrows poisoned 
from the spurge or venom of snakes. At 
one time they were shot like game by the 
Boers, and they are rarely found in settled 
lands.” 


Expression in the Insane.—Dr, 
John Turner in the Journal of Mental Science, 
writes in regard tu expression in the insane 
as follows: ‘‘ The doctrine of evolution, 
with its corollary of dissolutions of the ner- 
vous system, enables us to give a perfectly 
intelligible and rational description of in- 
sane expression, and to account for all its 
numerous peculiarities and divergences 
from expression inthe sane. For instance: 
Darwin looks upon swearing as one of the 
most curious expressions which occur in 
man; he considers that it reveals his ani- 
mal descent, and he looks upon it as the 
survival of the habit common in animals of 
uncovering the canine teeth before fighting. 
As met with among the insane, it often 
seems to have little or no evident relation 
to the mental states with which it occurs in 
the sane. Someexpressions common in the 
adult insane are normally peculiar to child- 
hood, These are (a) Pouting ; (4) Weeping 
as displayed by children. The former is 
much the less commonly noted, but we must 
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recollect that it is rare in children, and 
probably never seen in sane adults. Dar- 
win remarks on pouting that it prevails 
throughout the world. It is not common 
with European children, but commonly and 
strongly marked with most savage races. 
It is noticed in adult Kaffirs of both sexes, 
and very frequently with the women of New 
Zealand. He thinks it results chiefly from 
the retention during youth of a primordial 
habit or from an occasional reversion to it. 
Under these circumstances the fact that 
we get such an expression spontaneously 
called up occasionally among the insane is 
significant, showing apparently that ac- 
tions, habitual or useful to us in the past, 
are not readily forgotten. In the course of 
time and under varying conditions there is 
a heaping up of fresh centres on those al- 
ready existing, whereby the lower ones 
have their workings hampered or stopped, 
yet the tendencies of these lower centres to 
react in certain specific directions still re- 
main. Very probably, properties inherited 
are never entirely eradicated, however 
long they may remain dormant, and if so, 
each individual will contain the latent in- 
stincts of the whole series of his progen- 
itors, only the more remote his station 
from those progenitors, so much the more 
will he have developed other centres and 
other properties whereby his earlier and 
lower centres will be smothered beneath 
the accumulation of later mechanisms. 
Thus it is that under the influence of disso- 
lution he first reverts to infantile and then 
to savage and animal customs. That such 
is the state of affairs is exemplified by a 
study of the insane, both as regards their 
expressions and general behavior. And 
so, also, we find that the more rapid and 
superficial the culture of a race, the more 
readily they revert to primitive ways, a 
well-organized fact which has become pro- 
verbial.” 


Elephant Worship.— The sacred 
white elephant of Siam has greatly degen- 
erated. He is said to be at present a 
mangy, scraggy, wild-eyed creature, with 
nothing white about him but his ears, 
which seem to have leprosy. His keepers 
are dirty, he is not bound with golden 
chains, and the only thing royal about 
him is his bad temper. 











Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vullu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 


PLATO. 
NEW YORK; 
September, 1893. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 





FIFTEENTH PAPER. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


Naturally and reasonably this moral 
power is referred to an original prin- 
ciple in the mental constitution. The 
genesis of this principle we will leave 
to the metaphysicians for continued 
discussion, and concern ourselves with 
the state of affairs mental that now ex- 
ists. Call it as we may—with Dr. 
Thomas Brown a “vivid emotion,” or 
with Dr. Hutcheson a “moral sense” — 
we know that the principle exists that 
inspires desire for right action, and, ac- 
cording to its training or culture deter- 
mines the virtuous or vicious character 
of actions. Dr. Brown discerned the 
nature of the operation of this quality 
in the expression of the sentiments 
with greater thar most 
of his contemporaries, for in Lecture 
LXXXIi. of his “Philosophy of the 
Mind,” he says: “it is not the moral 
principle which sees the agent and all 
the circumstances of his action, or 
which sees the happiness or misery 
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that has flowed from it, but where these 
are seen, and all the motives of the 
agent divined, it is the moral principle 
of our nature which then affords the 
emotion that may afterwards, in our 
conception, be added to these ideas 
derived from other sources, and form 
with them compound actions of all the 
varieties of actions that are classed by 
us as forms of virtue or vice.” 

The term applied to this principle is 
conscience; more properly, conscien- 
tiousness. According to its strength is 
the disposition of an individual toward 
the performance of duty and obligation 
in his relations with his fellows. Its 
simple expression is necessarily rare, 
and the character of the expression va- 
ries similarly to the variation shown in 
the expression of other faculties—race, 
family, special heritage, environment, 
etc., imparting their formative and mod. 
ifying effects. 

We have shown in previous papers 
the influence of certain faculties in 
character. Forinstance, Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness have been discussed 
as important factors in the mental life, 
and essential to well-balanced and har- 
monious conduct. Conscientiousness, 
however, seenis to occupy a higher place 
in thé fabric of mind, and contributes 
more than they to the perfection of 
human character. What is understood 
as belonging to integrity finds its chief 
inspiration in this sentiment which, 
like a mentor, stands in the midst of 
the faculties approving or condemn- 
ing their action. 

Assuming for it a proper efficiency 
in the life of a person, it may be said to 
regulate the operations of the different 
faculties, curbing propensity and desire 
when prone to excessive expression, 
stimulating to activity when needed the 
sympathies and emotions, prompting 
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intellectual effort, and rendering the 
man or woman faithful in meeting the 
demands of occasion. Thus Conscien- 
tiousness “gives consistency to the con- 
duct ; because when every sentiment is 
regulated by justice the result is that 
‘daily beauty in the life’ which renders 
the individual in the highest degree 
amiable, useful and respectable. It 
communicates a pleasing simplicity to 
the manners which commands the es- 
teem and wins the affection of all well 
constituted minds.” 

Society as a whole is prompt to recog- 
nize individual integrity, and to yield 
respect to the possessorof it, yet, strange 
as it may seem, the faculty most essen- 
tial to integrity receives less considera- 
tion in the way of positive training from 
parent and teacher than other senti- 
ments. The child that indicates a tend- 
ency to be dishonest and indifferent to 
duty is regarded as naturally vicious, 
and so unfortunate in mental endow- 
ment. Then, too, inconsistently 
enough, the great majority of people 
seem to think that such a child may out- 
grow the disposition, and that without 
any set effort on the part of parent or 
guardian for its correction. No one 
expects a faculty of intellect to develop 
in right lines without careful training ; 
no intelligent father would expect his 
son to become a capable business man 
or his daughter a skillful musician or 
artist without years of special instruc- 
tion, however clear and active the 
peculiar endowments were that adapted 
them to the chosen pursuit. Yet the 
faculties of the moral nature are treated 
as if they were exceptions to the rule 
of mind evolution, whereas the same 
law of action governs in the nerve cen- 
tres that subserve their function, as in 
the nerve centres of the other powers. 
Were this not true the reform schools 
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organized by some States for the cor- 
rection of vicious and perverted youth 
would be but a useless annex to our 
penal system. 

These institutions accomplish some 
good; but their attempts to redeem 
the character of youthful law-breakers 
make a large drain upon the public 
treasury, inasmuch as they must needs 
encounter conditions of moral degen- 
eration that have become chronic, not 
only an unfortunate birth but years of 
constant exposure to pernicious asso- 
ciations having established in most 
cases habits of vice and a sullen indif- 
ference to personal obligation. 

As one in the group of moral prop- 
erties conscientiousness appears as an 
active influence in mind development 
later than the physical instincts, but 
the time of its appearance varies in 
different types of organization, some 
children indicating by nature a sensi- 
tive appreciation of rightness or 
wrongness much earlier than others, 
while careful attention to or neglect of 
their manners and habits necessarily 
affects the development of the faculty. 
It should be borne in mind, therefore, 
that very young children do not dis- 
cern the essential morality of conduct, 
but speak and act in the spirit of their 
environment. As they are taught, dis- 
ciplined, indulged, prompted by parent, 
nurse, teacher, companion, they tend 
to form habits that may be correct 
ethically or the reverse. In no respect 
is the child more imitative of its elders 
than in the expression of the feelings, 
an ordering of nature at once most 
conducive to the formation of harmony 
and purity of character, or to the de- 
velopment of passional and selfish 
traits that may end in perversity and 
ruin. 

That the play of feeling should be 
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directed in right lines needs, then, no 
argument. With the earliest intima- 
tion of intelligence the training of the 
child with this end in view should be 
commenced, and whether in sport or 
in serious moods the conduct and 
speech of parent or attendant should 
be frank, sincere and truthful. 

In a sense, all habits and manner- 
isms of life have their moral side, ac- 
cording as they are suitable and 
proper or otherwise, so that to permit 
a child to take on a habit, trivial 
enough in the seeming, that must be 
unlearned or corrected later, is to pro- 
duce an impression upon its plastic 
intelligence that is confusing to its 
grasp of what is correct action. When 
the child’s habits, say of eating and 
sleeping and play, are in accordance 
with generally recognized health stand- 
ards, and it is encouraged to be sincere 
and truthful, i. e., accurate in his state- 
ments so far as his limited power of 
observation and speech permit, a great 
preliminary step has been taken toward 
the establishment of moral stability. 
The dawning sense of right, conscien- 
tiousness, finds in the child’s habits a 
source of rapid growth, for they already 
have prepared the soil that conscien- 
tiousness needs for its strong expansion. 
The child that has been trained in 
obedience and deference from the 
cradle can best understand the moral 
significance of the sentiment of vener- 
ation when that faculty comes into 
existence. So the little one trained to 
correct habits by counsel and imitation 
best understands the meaning of right, 
duty, and truthfulness, the essential 
elements of conscientiousness, when 
that faculty unfolds in the mental or- 
ganism. 

The rudimentary formule of arith 
metic, with the exercises in addition, 


subtraction, multiplication and division, 
may appear dry and meaningless to 
the boy of six or seven, but their 
mastership is insisted upon by the 
prudent teacher, for he knows that 
when the more or less complex proce- 
dures of mathematics are taken up the 
pupil will perceive the significance and 
application of his elementary knowl- 
edge. The training of the perceptive 
faculties in careful and accurate 
methods of observation, as instanced 
by the simple, yet direct processes, of 
notation, have a moral value. Not 
that a mathematical computation has in 
itself anything of sentiment, but there 
is in the error or correctness of the 
result obtained something that appeals 
to the sense of fairness or truth in the 
young mind, and so may be a help to 
the development of conscientiousness. 
“Figures do not lie;” they are either 
right or wrong, so with the impressions 
of conscientiousness, the rightness or 
wrongness of a thing in its relation to 
the personal life is usually discerned 
clearly. Where doubt exists with 
reference to the proper course we may 
predicate either inexperience or imper- 
fect development of the moral judg- 
ment. 

Upon a foundation, then, of natural 
susceptibility, moral character can be 
built, and this building demands of us 
no more attention and solicitude than 
are required in the training of the 
intellect and other powers deemed 
essential to usefulness and _ success. 
The seed of the good grain is in the 
mind-soil, and it has a growth of a 
kind. Judicious culture imparts to that 
growth the strength and influence it 
should have in the manifestation of 
mind, in the production of self-sus- 
tained and honorable manhood and 
womanhood. The wrecks of character 
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and life that are encountered on every 
hand are due, as most of us mutely 
acknowledge, to ignorance or gross 
neglect of duty as individuals or society 
in ministering to the more important 
needs of the child mind. 

(70 be Continued). 

-e< 
PHRENOLOGICAL 
TIES. 

The reader has noticed, perhaps, on 
another page the announcement of 
the organization of a phrenological so- 
ciety in Springfield, Mo. The number 
of such societies in the United States 
has become considerable, and as the 
tendency is strong toward their in- 
crease, we have one of the most con- 
vincing evidences of a growing interest 
among the American people in prac- 
tical mental science. The editor of 
this magazine would take occasion to 
say that he would be pleased to receive 
a monthly report of the proceedings of 
these societies from their respective 
secretaries, for the purpose of giving 
them a representation in the magazine. 
From the Washington, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Baltimore and other societies oc- 
casional reports come to hand, but not 
with that regularity that should be the 
case. The systematic reader of the 
JouRNAL is interested in all phrenolog- 
ical movements and will welcome any bit 
of news from a quarter that intimates 
activity in matters phrenological. A 
suggestion that should be put into effect 
by these organized groups of students 
is that of intercommunication. They 
should communicate with each other, 
exchanging words of good will and 
scientific opinion, and thus _ render 
themselves mutually helpful. Itseems 
to us that the friends and students of 
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phrenology should constitute a guild 
for the promotion of each other’s men- 
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tal welfare, and the instruction of the 
public in the beneficent principles of 
this science. Is it not time that effort 
in so important a line assumed the form 
of associative or organized? There 
are combinations of all kinds to-day, 
secular and ethical, why should not the 
phrenologists, lay and professional, co- 
operate for the advancement of the 
truths they know to beso helpful to 
the individual and to society ? 
-e- 

A PARTING KICK. 

A certain clerical gentleman has 
seen fit to leave one denomination for 
another, and for so doing publishes as 
his pretext certain shortcomings of the 
Church of his youth that are, to use the 
pet adjective of many young women, 
“awful.” For instance, he says with a 
peculiar openness of accusation, that 
“‘ without a parallel in history her parish 
system stands as the most stupendous 
and ridiculous monstrosity in Christen- 
dom.” He intimates that her success- 
ful rectors are poor dumb slaves of 
rich, ignorant, officious, and sometimes 
immoral vestrymen. 

A contemporary weekly properly says 
that from such assertions as the above 
“the Episcopal Church was not a suita- 
ble field for the further development of 
Mr. Adams’ ministerial gifts, and he 
has done well to leave it.” But it cer- 
tainly appears to us that the extraordi- 
nary denunciation in his parting shot 
reveals a spirit that may not be alto- 
gether acceptable in his new ministerial 
relation. 

We heard that not long ago this 
same gentleman took occasion to say 
some uncomplimentary things about 
the science of phrenology, and in such 
terms that indicated more phlegm than 
familiarity with the topic. Nobody 
seemed disturbed, however, by the 
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reverend gentleman’s aspersions, and 
they were permitted to pass without 
comment. The good taste exhibited 
by the recent kick had its precedent in 
the impertinent and indiscreet fling at 
our subject, 

We think that the “ Personal ” editor 
of Harper's Weekly has treated this 
Adams déc/at appropriately, while the 
monitory humor of the method must 
strike the reader as very close to the 
vein sometimes indulged by the re- 
gretted Curtis. He remarks, for in- 
stance: “ When the colt determines 
that it is time he was weaned, and that 
the grass in another pasture suits him 
better than any sustenance his dam can 
provide, by all means, if the fence is 
not too high for him, let him jump it 
and be off. But, after all, if his dam 
has done her best by him, let him 
neigh to her a kindly farewell, or at 
least leave her unmolested. To make 


the meadow resound with a parting 
salutation of his hoofs against the ma- 
ternal ribs seems a little ungracious.” 


-e< 


DARWIN’S HEAD. 


There is an account of a significant 
incident on page 112 of this number 
of the JouRNAL, in the “ Memories of 
Darwin,” which we hope will not es- 
cape the notice of our readers. It is 
in regard tothe development of Mr. 
Darwin’s extraordinary perceptives. 
When the great nituralist made the 
celebrated voyage on the “ Beagle,” he 
was almost constantly engaged in the 
exercise of his observing and knowing 
faculties, being impelled in his re- 
searches by a phenomenal intensity of 
purpose, which is shown by the height 
of his central top head, on a line with 
the ears. Indeed it would be difficult 
to find a more remarkable illustration of 


predominant firmness in combination 
with the perceptives. But the fact that 
his conspicuous “ brows ” never attract- 
ed the attention of his father until im- 
mediately after his return from that ex- 
pedition of discovery, is of value as a 
corroboration of the phrenological doc- 
trine that special activity of any por- 
tion of the brain, if continued for a 
few years, or even months, will pro- 
duce an unmistakable alteration in the 
form of the skull and the condition of 
the integuments. 

The so-called “skeptics” would do 
well to consider whether there is not a 
causal relation between the well known 
character of Mr. Darwin and the 
peculiarities of organization to which 
we have just referred. Surely the 
merest novice in the observation of 
heads cannot fail to appreciate these 
developments. The narrowness in the 
temples agrees also with the regret ex- 
pressed by the naturalist in his latter 
years, that his devotion to science had 
benumbed his musical sense to a very 
serious degree. The deficient anterior 
top head is also in perfect accord 
with his very practical ideas concern- 
ing religion. However, he was a sin- 
cere lover of truth, and in his devotion 
to his life work he was a model of 
moral integrity. 

The personality and intellectual en- 
dowments of Mr. Darwin have often 
been falsely pictured in the popular 
mind. For instance, there was a great 
deal of unsuspected femininity behind 
his rugged looking head and beard. 
He had a fact - gathering 
talent, and his Philoprogenitiveness 
must have been excessive. Indeed, 
there can be no question that to the in- 
fluence of this tender, maternal instinct 
may be traced the love of plants and 
animals which made him a naturalist. 
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{o fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILI 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atwavys write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
/o stgn their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope,with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention. 





MATRIMONIAL BUREAU.— Question.—There 
are anumber of matrimonial bureaus in 
both Western and Eastern cities that pub- 
lish matrimonial papers and do a flourish- 
ing business. Do you know of any such 
bureau conducted on the phrenological 
plan, or by a competent phrenologist? 
Would such a bureau be of any benefit to 
the public? A. J. A. 

Answer.—We do not know of any matri- 
monial bureau conducted by a phrenolo- 
gist, and as to the benefits of such an 
institution, we think if it were managed 
intelligently and honestly it might be of 
very great usefulness. At present, how- 
ever, society is still under the bondage of 
the old idea that caprice and accident are 
better than common sense and science in 
solving the problems of heredity, so that 
several years may yet have to be bridged 
before there will be much encouragement 
given in this direction. 


PEARLY TEETH,—Question.—What physi- 
ognomical lesson is to be learned from 
small, pearly-white teeth? A. H. 


Answer,—The teeth vary in size, form 
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and quality, as the result of inherited ten- 
dencies, and are also largely affected by the 
habits of the individual. But the simplest 
classification of their peculiarities may be 
based upon the temperaments. In the 
motive constitution, where the osseous sys- 
tem is strong, the teeth are large, yellowish 
in color rather than white, and very durable. 
In the xanthous phase of the mental tem- 
perament, or in the combination known as 
the nervous-sanguine, the teeth are likely to 
be small and brittle. Hence the mental 
characteristics to be inferred from ‘‘ small, 
pearly-white teeth” would be such as 
accompany some form of the mental tem- 
perament; chiefly sensitiveness to impres- 
sions, a poetic fancy, imagination, philo- 
taste, sympathy, a _ trusting 
disposition, probably vanity, deficient 
practical talent and an amiable character, 
though scarcely capable of ever becoming 


sophical 


great. 


LANGUAGE.—Question.—Does the faculty 
of Language givethe ability to select words 
with appropriateness as well as fluency? 

7. BD. 


Answer.—No, it does not, except in a 
very indirect manner. In so far asit leads 
the mind to the use of words in general, it 
tends to the acquisition of information 
bearing upon grammar, rhetoric, etc., 
which favor appropriateness of expres- 
sion, but do notinsure it. As Alimentiveness 
impels the intellect to obtain food, but is 
in itself incapable of selecting that which 
is wholesome, so the faculty of Language 
simply desires to express, and gives the 
love of words, without regard to accuracy 
or propriety. If Causality is very large, 
Language will be likely to accumulate a 
vocabulary of dry, philosophical terms. 
With large Destructiveness there will be 
facility in the use of what the Germans 
call Ava/lausdruecke, strong expressions, 
such as may be heard on the street, for in- 
stance, but which are not supposed to ap- 
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pear in books. However, Comparison is 
the chief factor in the talent for using ap- 
propriate words, because it compares all 
the circumstances and determines the fit- 
ness or aptness, congruity or incongruity 
of words with regard to the occasion as 
well as to the nature of the thought fer se 
which is to be communicated. 

THe Matret Cure.—Question.—What 
do you think of the so-called Mattei cure 
for cancer? S. D. 

Answer.—From a recent report of the 
British Medical Association committee, 


assisted by Mr. Stead of the Review of 


Reviews, we gather the impression that 
the Matteists are a lot of impostors, and 
their much-vaunted cures of cancer but 
arrant pretensions. Such cases as came 
under the observation of the committee 
showed no improvement whatever as a re- 
sult of ‘* proto-electromatteopathy.” 


THE Hesrew Tyre.—A. L.—The purity 
of the Hebrew type of race has beena sub- 
ject of wonder. Yet in examination into 
the history of the Hebrew people it is not 
so very remarkable. The Jews of modern 
times have found it expedient to live in 
rather close relations, owing to the un- 
friendliness of other peoples. Their racial 
loyalty and religious practices, on the one 
hand, and the prejudices of non-Semitic 
peoples, on the other hand, have operated 
to keep them apart. Were it not for the 
latter often too strongly expressed feel- 
ing, we are of opinion that the Jews would 
have mingled and co-operated with other 
races, among whom they found it to their 
interest to dwell. We should expect in this 
case that their peculiarities of physical 
and mental constitution would have been 
impressed upon succeeding generations, 
and so perpetuated because of their remark- 
able strength. In the Jew those elements 
that impart to character its most striking 
phases are as strong, if not stronger, than 
shown by any other nation. 


Tue First AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIST.— 
Question.—Who first introducted phreno- 
logy into America? M. K. 

Answer.—Dr. Charles Caldwell is said to 
have had that honor. He attended Gall’s 
lectures in Paris, while studying medicine 
there. 
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A SOCIETY AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 

DEAR Sir: It gives me grtat pleasure 
to inform you that a Phrenological Society 
has been organized in our city bearing the 
name of Springfield (Mo.) Phrenological 
Society. Several of us became interested in 
the study of Phrenology through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Parker about one yearago. We 
had talked some of organizing, and when 
Mr. J. B. Harris visited our city and spoke 
of forming a class we recruited quite a 
number from among those he had ex- 
amined. He promises to meet with us 
while in our city and help us all he can. 

We have spoken to Mr. Parker and he 
has promised to meet with us once a week 
and also to furnish us with a fine collec- 
tion of busts, skulls, reading matter, etc. 
So with two graduates of the Institute 
at hand, we expect to make considerable 
progress. The society would be pleased 
to have any one who may stop in our city 
to visit us, if interested in the study of our 
subject. We meet at the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
every Thursday evening. Also we should 
be pleased to have a list of other like so- 
cieties so that we may compare notes with 
them during the coming Winter, and know 
what progress they are making. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jor T. McApoo, Sec’y and Treas. 

Cuas. H. Wricur, President. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Will you please send me a copy of your 
catalogue? I am arranging a preliminary 
Medical Course, and have added Physi- 
ognomy to it. My mental bias took me 
into medicine 30 years ago, and the intel- 
lectual head of Hahnemann gave me a 
leaning toward Homceopathic Therapeutics. 
I want the students of the National Medical 
College to know all of the sciences, in- 
cluding Phrenology. My teacher of physi- 
ology, the late Prof. H. P. Gatchell, M. D., 
taught me that there was truth and science 
in the fundamental principles of Physi- 
ognomy and Cerebrology. 


Yours very truly, 
T. C. Duncan, M.D. 














New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
twme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 


mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
tupply any of those noticed. e 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ECLECTIC 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, FOR 
THE YEARS 1892-3, INCLUDING THE PRoO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING HELD AT THE City OF Sr. 
Louis, Mo., June, 1892. Vol. XX. Pub- 
lished for the Association by Eclectic 
Book Concern, New York. 


In acknowledging receipt of a copy of 
this large and neatly published volume 
from Dr. Wilder, the efficient secretary of 
the association, we should express our ap- 
preciation of the high value of the reports, 
papers and essays it embraces. Certainly 
the book shows one thing in a marked de- 
gree, that “ eclectic” medicine is essentially 
practical in its aims and methods. Frankly 
we must confess our inability to perceive 
much difference between one doctor who is 
governed by rational principles in his treat- 
mentof the sick, and yet affiliates with ‘* allo- 
pathy” or homceopathy, as they may be 
called, and: another who calls 
himself ‘‘eclectic.” The latter uses the 
medicine and the manner he deems suit- 
able for the occasion : the pellet, the drop, 
the bath, the massage, the enema, the 
stomach-lavage, etc., etc., respectively 
coming into service as judgment may de. 
termine. Does not the rationalist, whatever 
his other name, do the same? And does 
he not, too, avoid as far as possible the 
“exhibition” of corrosive poisons, mineral 
or others? Well, one of Dr. Wilder's type 
would probably reply, ‘‘ Haven’t we eclec- 
tics done something toward the growth of 
this professional rationalism in other 
medical bodies?” And candor would com- 
pel the answer Yes, and the trend of the 
growing army of eclectic physicians is 
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likely to do more toward rendering Amer- 
ican medicine liberal and practically pro- 
gressive. In placing this Report in our 
library we add one volume to our medical 
list that we are sure will be useful. The 
papers it contains are concise and to the 
point, while their literary quality will com- 
pare with any other similar publications. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
for the Forty-first meeting. Held at 
Rochester, N. Y., August, 1892. 

The permanent Secretary, F. W. Putnam, 
Esq., Salem, Mass.,sends us as usual a 
copy of the discussions, etc., in voluminous 
form. The growth of science in this coun- 
try is well evidenced. by the character of 
the papers read and the number of tal- 
ented men and women who take part in 
the discussions. We are pleased to note 
especially the increase of interest in Anthro- 
pology ; that department begins to assume 
the importance that properly belongs to it. 
The absence, however, of more names that 
rank high in American Archeology, strikes 
us unhappily, yet those that do appear, 
viz., D.G. Brinton, W. H. Holmes, Joseph 
Jastrow, etc., contribute high value to the 
report, 


A CHAPTER ON CHOLERA FOR LAY READERS: 
History, SYMPTOMS, PREVENTION, AND 
TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE. By WALTER 
Voucnt, Ph. B., M. D., Medical Director 
and Physician-in-Charge of the Fire Is- 
land Quarantine Station, Port of New 
York ; Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, etc. Illustrated with Colored 
Plates and Wood-Engravings. Small 
12mo. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 
The F. A. Davis Co. 

In the state of expectancy that people 
maintain regarding a cholera visitation, 
it would be well for them to possess some 
authentic information concerning its nature 
and the means for its prevention; preven- 
tion in this case being the chief remedy, 
and a not very difficult thing for the intel- 
ligent to apply. This little book condenses 
in a clear fashion the facts of its topic, and 
gives sound and practical advice. It should 
be said that the circulation of such a book 
will do much toward relieving society of 
vague and unreasonable dread. 
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